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**In another letter, written to a friend in 1814, he made 
use of the following language : 

“* Your tavor of July 3l was duly received, and read 
with peculiar pleasure. The sentiments do honor to the 
head and heart of the writer. Mine on the subject of the 
slavery of negroes have long since been in the possession 
of the public, and time has ouly served to give them stronger 
root. The love of justice and the leve of country plead 
equally the cause of these people, and it is a reproach to us 
that they should have pleaded it so long in vain.’ 

*“* Again he says: 

“* What an incomprehensible machine is man? who 
ean endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death it- 
self, in vindication of his own liberty ; and the next moment 
be deaf to all those motives whose power supported him 
through his trial, and inflict on his fellow-man a bondage, 
one bour of which is fraught with more misery than ages ot 
that which he rose in rebellion to oppose.’ 

**¢ We must wait with patience the workings of an over 
ruling Providence, and hope that that is preparing the 
deliverance of these our brethren. When the measure 
of their tears shall be full, when their groans shall have 
involved Heaven itself in darkness, doubtless a God of jus- 
tice will awaken to their distress. Nothing is more cer- 
tainly written in the Book of Fate, than that this people 
shall be free.’ 

“In a letter to James Heaton, on this same, subject, 
dated May 20, 1826, only six weeks before his death, he 
says: 

*** My sentiments have been forty years before the pub- 
lic. Had I repeated them forfy times, they would have only 
become the more stale and threadbare. Although I shall 
not live to’see them consummated, they will not die with 
me.’ 

“From the father of the Declaration of Independence, 
we now turn to the father of the Constitution. We will 
listen to 

“THE VOICE OF MADISON. 

“In the convention that drafted the Constitution, Mr. 
Madison— 

“* Thought it wrong toadmit in the Constitution the idea 
that there could be property in men.’ 

** Advocating the abolition of the slave trade, as we find 
in the forty-second number of the Federalist, he said : 


“*¢ It were, doubtless, to be wished that the power of , 


prohibiting the importation of slaves had not been post- 
poned until the year 1808, or rather, that it had been suffered 
to have immediate operation. But it is not difficult to ac- 
count, either for this restriction on the General Government, 
or for the manner in which the whole clause is expressed. 
It ought to be considered as a great point gained in tavor of 
humanity, that a period of twenty years may terminate for- 
ever within these States a traffic which has so long and so 
loudly upbraided the barbarism of modern policy ; that with- 
in that period it willreceive a considerable discouragement 
from the Federal Government, and may be totally abolished 
by aconcurrence of the few States which continue the un- 
natural traffic, in the prohibitory example which has been 
given by so great a majority of the Union.’ 

“In the thirty-ninth number of the Federalist, he says : 

“<The first question that offers itself is, whether the 
general form and aspect of the Government be strictly re- 
publican. It is evident that no other form would be recon- 
eilable with the genius of the people of America, and with 
the fundamental principles of the Revolution, or with that 
honorable determination which animates every votary of 
freedom, to rest all our political experiments on the capa- 
city of mankind for selt-government.’ 

* Again, he contends that— 

***¢ Where slavery exists, the republican theory becomes 
stil) more fallacious.’ 

**On another occasion, he says: 

**¢ We have seen the mere distinction of color made, in 
the most enlightened period of time, a ground of the most 
oppressive dominion ever exercised by man over man.’ 

“THE VOICE OF MONROE. 

“Ina speech in the Virginia convention, Mr. Monroe 
said: 

**¢ We have found that this evil has preyed upon the very 
vitals of the Union, and has been prejudicial to all the States 
in which it has existed.’ 

“THE VOICE OF HENRY. 


** The eloquent Patrick Henry, in a letter dated January 
18, 1773, asks : 

**¢ Ts it not a little surprising that the professors of Chris- 
tianity, whose chief excellence consists in softening the 
human heart, in cherishing and improving its finer feelings, 


should encourage a practice so totally repugnant tothe first | 
impressions of right and wrong? What adds to the wonder 
is, that this abominable practice has been introduced inthe | 


most enlightened ages. Times that seem to have preten- 
sions to boast of high improvements in the arts and sciences 
and refined morality, have brought into general use, and 
guarded by many laws, a species of violence and tyranny 
which our more rude and barbarous, but more honest, an- 
cestors detested. Is it not amazing that, at a time when 
the rights of humanity are defined and understood with pre- 
cision, in a country above all others fond of liberty—that in 
such an age and in such a country, we find men professing 
a religion the most mild} humane, gentle, and generous, 
adopting such a principle, as repugnant to humanity as it 
is inconsistent with the Bible and destructive to liberty ? 
Every thinking, honest man rejects it in speculation. How 
free, in practice, from conscientious motives! Would any 
one believe that [ am master of slaves of my own purchase ? 


{ am drawn along by the general inconvenience of living 


here without them. I will not, I cannot justify it. How- 
ever culpable my conduct, I will sa far pay my devoir to 


35 


| male slaves being a part of the profit. 
| no great evil can be averted, no good attained, without some |} 


| to rear slaves for market. 


| to abolish itr 


| part of civilized Europe ? 


Virtue as to own the excellence and rectitude of her pre 
cepts, and lament my want of contormity to-them. I be- | 
lieve a time will come when an opportunity will be offered | 
to abolish this lamentable evil. Everything we can do is to 


improve it, if it happens in our day; if not, let us transmit | 


to our descendants, together with our slaves, a pity for their 1] 


unhappy lot, and an abhorrence for slavery. It we cannot 
reduce this wished-for reformation to practice, let us treat 
the unhappy victims with lenity. [tis the furthest advance 
we can make toward justice. [tis a debt we owe to the 
purity of our religion, to show that it is at variance with | 
that law which warrants slavery.’ 

** Again, this great orator says: 

** It would rejoice my very soul, that every one of my 
fellow-beings was emancipated. We ought to lament and 
deplore the necessity of holding our fellow-inen in bondage. 
Believe me, I shall honor the Quakers for their noble efforts 
to abolish slavery 


**THE VOICE OF RANDOLPH. 


“That very eccentric genius, John Randolph, of Roan 
oake. in a letter to William Gibbons, in 1820, says: 

““¢ With unfeigned respect and regard, and ag sincere a 
deprecation on the extension of slavery and its horrors, as 
any other man, be he who he may, | am your friend, in 
the literal sense of that much abused word. I say much 
abused, because it is applied to the leagues of vice and avar 
ice and ambition, instead of good will toward man from 
love of him who is the Prince of Peace.’ 

** While in Congress, he said: 

*** Sir, | envy neither the heart nor the head of that man 
from the North who rises here to defend slavery on princi 
ple.’ 

**It is well known that he emancipated all his negroes. 
The following lines trom his will are well worth perusing 
and preserving : 

*** 1 give to my slaves their freedom, to which my con 
science tells me they are justly entitled. [It has a longtime 
heen a matter of the deepest regret to me that the circum 
stances under which | inherited them, and the obstacles 
thrown in the way by the laws of the land, have prevented 
my emancipating them in my lifetime, which it is my full 
intention to do in case I can accomplish it.’ 

‘ “* Thomas M. Randolph. | 

‘Tn an address to the Virginia Legislature, in 1820, Gov- | 
ernor Randolph said : 

“+ We have been far outstripped by States to whom na- 
ture has been far less bountiful. It is paintul to consider 
what might have been, under other circumstances, the 
amount of general wealth in Virginia.’ 

** Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 

Tn 1832, Mr. Randolph, of Albemarle, in the Legislature 
of Virginia, used the following most graphic and emphatie 
language : | 

***] agree with gentlemen in the necessity of arming the 
State for internal defense. I will unite with them in any 
effort to restore confidence to the public mind, and to con 
duce to the sense of the safety of our wives and our chil 
dren. Yet, sir, | must ask upon whom is to fall the bur 
den of this defense? Not upon the lordly masters of their 
hundred slaves, who will never turn out except to retire 
with their families when danger threatens. No, sir; it is 
to fall upon the less wealthy class of our citizens, chiefly 
upon the non-slaveholder. Ihave known patrols turned 
out when there was nota slaveholder among them; and 
this is the practice of the country. [ have sleptin times of 
alarm quiet in bed, without having a thought of care, while 
these individuals, owning none of this property themselves, | 
were patrolling under a compulsory process, for a pittance 
of seventy-five cents for twelve hours, the very curtilage | 
of my house, and guarding that property which was alike 
dangerous te them and myself. Afterall, this is but an ex 
pedient. As this population becomes more numerous, it | 
becomes less productive. Your guard must be increased, | 
until finally its profits will not pay for the expense of its 


subjection. Slavery has the effect of lessening the free || 
population of a country. | 
“*'The gentleman has spoken of the increase of the fe- | 


It is admitted; but 


inconvenience. It may be questioned how far it is desira- | 
ble te foster and encourage this branch of profit. 
practice, and an increasing practice, in parts of Virginia, | 
How cau an honorable mind, a 
patriot, and a lover of his country, bear to see this ancient 
Dominion, rendered illustrious by the noble devotion and 
patriotism of her sons in the cause of liberty, converted into 
oné grand inenagerie, where men are to be reared for the | 
market, like oxen for the shambles? Is it better, is it not 
worse, than the slave trade—that trade which enlisted the 
labor of the good and wise of every creed and every clime | 
The trader receives the slave, a stranger in 
language, aspect, and manners, from the merchant who has 
brought him from the interior. The ties of father, mother, 


| husband, and child, have all been rent in twain; before he 


receives him, his soul has become callous. But here, sir, 


individuals whom the master has known from infancy, 


hood, who have been accustomed to look to him for protee- 
tion, he tears from the mother’s arms and sells into a strange 
country among strange people, subject to cruel taskmas- 


| ters, 


«“<He has attempted to justify slavery here, because it 
exists in Africa, and has stated that it exists allover the 
world. Upon the same principle he could justify Moham- 
medanism, with the plurality of wives, petty wars for plun- 
der, robbery, and murder, or any other of the abominations 
and enormities of savage tribes. Does slavery exist in any 
No, sir, in no part of it.’ 


i] **To the studiou 


| *** Onmotion of Mr. Randolph, the word “ ser 


Itisa |} 


| 
| 
whom he has seen sporting in the innocent gambols of child- | 
' 
| 
| 
| 


* Peyton Randolph. 
the 29th of October, 1774, while Congress was in 
session in Philadelphia, Peyton Randolph, President, the 


following resolution, among unanimously 
adopted 


“On 


others, was 
| &* That we will neither import nor purchase any slaves 
imported atter the Ist day of De r which 
time we wil wholly discontinue the slave trade, and will 
neither be concerned in it ourselves, not will we hire our 
vessels, nor sell our commodities or manufactures to those 
who are concerned in it.’ 
attention of those Vandals who con 
tend that the above provision requires the rendition of 
fugitive slaves, we respectfully commend the following 
resolution, which, it will be unimously 
adopted : 


eember next; aft 


observed, was 
fide’? was 
struck out, and “ service’? unanimously inserted—the former 
being thought to express the condition of slaves, and the 
latter the obligation of free person Madison Papers, vol 
iii, page 1569 , 
** Well done for the Rando!phs! 
** THE VOICE OF CLAY. 

‘“ Henry Clay, whom nearly everybody loved, and at the 
mention of whose name the American heart always throbs 
with emotions of grateful remembrance, said, in an address 
before the Kentucky Colonization Soeiety, in 1829 

*** It is believed that nowhere in the farming portion of 
the United States would slave labor be generally employed, 
if the proprietor were not tempted to raise slaves by the 
high price of the southern market, which keeps it up in his 
own.’ 

“In the United States Senate, in 1850, he 
lowing memorable words 

“*f am extremely sorry to hear the Senator from Missis 
sippi say that he requires, first the extension of the Mis 
souri compromise line to the Pacitic, and also that he ts 
not satistied with that, but requires, if | understand him 
correctly, a positive provision tor the adinission of slavery 
south of that line. And now, sir, coming from a slave 
State, as I do, | owe it to myself, L owe it to truth, | owe 
it to the subject, to say that no carthly power could induce 
me to vote for a specific measure for the introduction of 
slavery where it had not before existed, either south or 
north of that line. Coming as 1 do trom a slave State, it 
is my solemn, deliberate, and weil-matured determination 
that no power, no earthly power, shall compel me to vote 
for the positive introduction of slavery either south or north 
of that line. Sir, while you reproach, and justly, too, our 
British ancestors for the introduction of this institution 
upon the continent of America, Ll am, for one, unwilling 
that the posterity of the present inhabitants of California 
and of New Mexico shall reproach us for doing just what 
we reproach Great Britain for doing to us. It the citizens 
of those ‘Territories choose to establish slavery, and it they 
come here with coustitutions establishing slavery, L am fer 
admitting them with such provisions in their constitutions ; 
but then it will be their own work, and not ours, and their 
posterity will have to reproach them, and not us, for form 
ing constitutions allowing the institution of slavery to exist 
among them. These are iny views, sir, and I choose te 
express them; and [ care not how exteusively or univer 
¢ ‘ly they are known.’ 

** Hear him turther; he says: 

** So long as God allows the vital current to flow through 
my veins, I will never, never, never, by word or thought, 
by mind or will, aid in admitting one rood of free territory 
to the everlasting curse of human bondage.’ 





used the fol 


“THE VOICE OF BENTON. 

“Tn his Thirty Years’ View, Thomas H. Benton says: 

““* My opposition to the extension of slavery dates fur 
ther back than 1844—forty years further back ; and as thia 
is a suitable time for a general declaration, and a sort of 
general conscience delivery, I wiil say that my opposition 
to it dates from 1804, when I was a student at law in the 
State of Tennessee, and studied the subject of African 
slavery in an American book—a Virginia book—Tucker’s 
edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries.’ 

“ Again, in a speech delivered in St. Louis, on the 3d of 
November, 1856, he says: 

‘© ©] look at white people, and not at black ones; I look 
to the peace and reputation of the race to which | beiong. 
I look to the peace of this land—the world’s last hope for a 
free government on the earth. One of the occasions on 
which I saw Henry Clay rise higher than I thought f ever 
saw him before, was when in the debate on the admission 
of Calitornia, a dissolution was apprehended if slavery was 
not carried into this Territory, where it never was. ‘Then, 
Mr. Clay rising, loomed colossally in the Senate of the 
United States, as he rose declaring that for no earthly pur 
pose, no earthly object, could he carry slavery into a piace 
| where it did not exist before. Itwasagreat and proud day 
for Mr. Clay, towards the latter days of his life ; and if an 
artist could have been there to catch his expression as he 
uttered that sentiment, with its reflex on his face, and his 
countenance beaming with firmness of purpose, it would 
have been a glorious moment in which to transmit him to 
posterity—his countenance all alive and luminous with the 
ideas that beat in his bosom. That wasa proud day. [| 
could have wished that I had spoken the same words. I 
speak them now, telling you they were his, and adopting 
them as my own.’ 

‘“ THE VOICE OF MASON, 


* Colonel Mason, a leading and distinguished member of 
the convention that formed the Constitution, from Virginia, 
when the provision for prohibiting the impartatiun of slaves 
was under eonsideration, said : 

ae The present question concerns not the importing slaves 


| 
| 
| 
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alone, but the whole Union. Sjavery discourages arts and olution, walking in their 





manuiactures. ‘The poor despise labor when performed by 
slaves. They prevent the emigration of whites, who really 
enfich and strengthen a country. They produce the most 
pernigious effect on manners. Every maste r of slaves is 
born a petty tyrant. ‘They bring the judgment of Heaven 
ona country As nations cannot be rewarded or punished 
in the next world, they must be in this. By an inevitable 
chain of causes and etfects, Providence punishes national 


sins by national calamities. He lamented that some of our 
eastern brethren had, from a lust of gain, embarked in this 
nefarious traflic. As to the States being in possession of 
the right to import, this was the case with many other rights 


now to be properly givenup. He held it essential, in every 
point of view, that the General Governinent should have 
power to prevent the increase ot slavery.’ 
“THE VOICE OF M’DOWELL. 
“Tn 1832, Governor McDowell used this 
Virginia Legislature 
“* Who that looks to this unhappy bondag: 


language in the 


of an unhappy 


people, in the midst of our society, and thinks of its inci 
dents or issues, but weeps over it as a curse a it upon 
him who inflicts it as upon him who suffers it? Sir, you 


may place the slave where you please ; you may dry up, to 
your utmost, the fountains of his feelings, the springs of his 
thought; you may close upon his mind every avenue of 
knowledge, and cloud it over with artificial night; you may 
yoke him to your labors, as the ox, which liveth only to 
work and worketh only to live; you may put him under 
any process which, without destroying his value as aslave, 
will debase and crush him as a rational being; vou may do 
this, and the idea that he was born to be free will survive 
itall. Itis allied tohis hope of imimortality ; it is tie eth 
real part of his nature which oppre mnot rend. It 
is a torch lit up in his soul by the hand of Deity, and never 
meant to be extinguished by the hand of man.’ 


Mr. LEAKE. I wish to: ntleman for 
an opportunity of occupying the floor for a short 
time, either now or at the close of this speech. 

Mr. BABBITT. I prefer to close my remarks 
now, and then [ will yield to the gentleman. Now, 
Mr. Clerk, my purpose in presenting those opin- 
ions of distinguished southern men, many of them 
of glorious revolutionary memories, was to show. 
as I said before I presented these documents, that 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Patrick Henry, 
and a host of others whom I need not now name— 





sk the o 


|} lish their political principles in this land. 


southern men of high renown and great worth— | 


upon the abstract question of slavery held exactly 


the same doctrines which the Republican party of 


the North now hold; or, if there be any difference, 
they held stronger doctrines upon the subject than 
the Republican party holds at this day. They 
go further than we go. 

The people of my district are, I think, a fair 
sample of Republicans generally; and { do not 
know a Republican in that district who claims the 
right to interfere with slavery in the States where 
it now exists. I do not know a Republican who 
does not repudiate all forcible interference, Not 
one of them that I know of would interfere with 
it, except by moral suasion. 

Now, sir, before I sit down, I will answer why 


[ have remained here and heard such false charges | 
made against the Republican party without re- || 


vellinge them. 
y in common with a great many other members 
on this side of the House, desiring a speedy or- 
ganization of this House, in order that we might 
eter to the discharge of the public business, 


‘The reason for my silence is this: | 


velieved that, if we were silent, and permitted the | 


swollen and turbid torrent of abuse, false repre- 
sentation, and unjust accusation against us, to roll 


on unobstructed, it would the soonerexhaustitself, | 


and that we would thereby the sooner have an 
organization of the House. j 
tion of this House has been the all-absorbing de- 
sire of the Republican heart; and hence it was that 
gentlemen upon this side of the House would waste 
no time in making answers to these false aecusa- 


A speedy organiza- | 


THE 


CONGRES 








path, seeking to estab- 


And I 


| will show, at thesame time, that their opponents 


are the aggressive, if not the sectional party. Ths 
Republican party in the North is standing upon 
the defensive, resisting the argressive doctrines of 


| the opposite party. ‘They seek to invade no right, 


no constituuonal privilege of the southern mem- 
bers of this Confederation. These men, who are 
so sharp to discover the mote that is in the eye of 
the Republicans, do not discover the beam that is 
in their own eye. It would not be parliamentary 
to assume that our accusers do not themselves 
believe their own aceusations. If they do believe 
them, they are in the condition in which the Scrip- 
ture represents the believer in a wooden god, the 
work of his own hands, to be, when it says: **a 
deceived heart hath led him astray. He cannot 
deliver his soul, and say, have I not a lie in my 
right hand ?’’ 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. 
man allow me to ask him a qu 

Mr. BABBITT. 


tion at this time. 


tion? 
I decline to yield for a ques- 


i} 7 . é 
by this Capitol—eontending armies would contin- 
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ually fight, and desolate both sides of the line by 


| fire and the sword. No family could live near it. 


Will the gentle- | 


Now, sir, I have a long list of aggressions by | 
| the South upon the constitutional rights of the 


men of the North and the States of the North. It 
is a large one, for the agvressions have been 
numerous; but I will not present it now. 1 will 
Many of these 
ions have been perpetrated throuch the in- 


wait for the good time coming. 
agcere 


| strumentality of the General Government, which 


has been in the hands of gentlemen of the South. 
I do not blame them for it. They have a right to 
get control of the Government if they can. We 
elected a man from the North; but when he got 
into the White House, he grew weak in the knees 
and trembled under southern thunder. Some of 
these ae 
than throuch the General Government. 
I will present them, but not now. 


gessions have been perpetrated otherwise | 


| 


But were | 


they a hundred fold what they are, a hundred fold 


as numerous and as great, no Republican organ- 
ization of the North, no man in the North, would 
ever mention the treasonable idea of seeking re- 
dress for them in any other way than through con- 
stitutional means and inthe Union. They would 
not seck to redress them by a dissolution of the 
Union. If they could not get redress otherwise 


| than by a dissolution, they would go without re- 


dress. They would never propose the calamitous, 
the world-astounding, ruinous, devilish remedy, 
of a dissolution of this glorious Union. You hear, 


| sir, no proposition of that kind coming from the 


North. 


Do gentlemen ever think of the consequences | 


of a dissolution of this Union? 


degree. 


They are many, 
and all of them calamitous to the most desperate || 
One immediate consequence would be, | 


that this Union, which has attained such a proud | 


| and lofty position among the nations of the earth, 


which has a flag respected everywhere, upon land 
and sea, and which is able everywhere to defend 


and to protect itself and avenge all insults, would | 


be severed into fragments, that would sink down 


| to the humbled, unprotected, and contemptible 


A dis- 


condition of the South American States. 


: . 
|| solution could not peacefully be effected. It would | 


tions, in order that we might the more speedily | 


organize the House. 

Those reasons are still operating; and I shall 
not now advert to, or attempt to refute, the utterly 
groundless and false charge that the Republican 
party had complicity in any attempt to invade the 
constitutional rights of the South. I would now 
go on to refute those charges, but for the fact I 
have stated. When we shall have achieved the 
organization of this House, when justice shall 
have been done to the suffering aulieom of the 
Government, then, if I have time and opportu- 
uity, I will enter upon the easy and pleasing task 
of adverting tothe evidence by which the extraor- 
dinary charges against the Republican party are 
attempted to be supported, and showing how 
utterly worthless it is. 

I will go further, if 1am permitted. I will show 
that so far from the aageenan being a sectional 
party, it a great national party; standing upon the 
great national principles of the fathers of the Rev- 


be dene in blood. 
ably: where, sir, would you draw the line? hat 
people would be willing to have that line pass by 
their doors—a line which would separate the pee- 


Suppose it could be done peace- | 


| 


| 


ple of one section of the Union from another sec- | 


tion? If, in God’s providence, it must be done, I 
would say, let it be done in peace if possible. I 
would part rather in sorrow than in anger. 


In my opinion you cannot draw that line, and | 


ae peace upon it, 


and there would be no lawful rendition. You 


would pursue them across the line, and there would | 


be resistance, bloodshed, retaliations, burnings, 


The thing is impossi- | 
le. Your slave property would run over the line, |} 


The country would soon return back to its ori- 
rinal state of uncultivated nature, to its own 
primeval forests. No man would desire to live, 
or could live here; but the wolf and the panther, 
which long years ago prowled in this then un- 
broken wilderness, would return to their former 
home. The how! of the wolf and scream of the 
panther would again be heard along the banks of 
the Potomac—yes, and peradveiiture breed their 
young in the deserted Halls of this Capitel. It 
would be a retrogression of two hundred years in 
civilization backward towards barbarism. 

In the progress of this event, the armic. of the 
contending factions, with brigands at ther heads, 
wearing tinseled baubles upon theirshoulders, and 
calling themselves generals, would rise up by 
scores and fight against each other for supremacy, 
and exact contributions and forced loans from the 
industry of the people. There being no protection 
to life or property, the industry of the country 
would die out, and the whole land would become 
a howling wilderness. Ay, sir, and another in- 
dubitable consequence would be, that the peculiar 
institution of the South, slavery, upon which she 
sets so much value, would die out. It could not 
live after the dissolution of this Union. 

I had another matter upon which [ wished to 
make some observations; but, as I have already 


| consumed more time thafi I intended, thanking 


the House for its attention, 1 yield the floor to 


| the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Leake.] 


and arsons; and all sections of this Union would | 
then inevitably be drawn into a bloody war, and | 


the land be deluged in fraternal blood. It is just 
as inevitable as that water will find its own level, 


Feuds which exist between members of the same | 


families, where they do exist, are the most bitter 
of all feuds. Wars that obtain between the seg- 
regated portions of the same people, are the most 
bloody, the most savage, and the longest contin- 
ued, of any wars that take piace in this world. All 
history attests the fact. Along this line of a thou- 
sand miles—a line, perhaps, which might run just 


' 


| 


Mr. LEAKE obtained the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I desire to make 
a short personal explanation. I will occupy but 
a few moments, and I[ ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to yield to me. 

Mr. LEAKE. Iwill. [am bound to yield to 
any gentleman under such circumstances. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. The gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Co.rax,j yesterday, used this 
language: 

** We will not imitate the example,of any gentleman, and 
say that if the elections result in our favor we will submit; 
but if not, that we will then disrupt every tie which binds 
this Union together.”’ 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I suppose the gentleman 
means to embrace me in this charge. He has, to 
some extent, wronged me, and justice demands 


that I shall put my true position right. 


In March, 1858, Mr. Sewarp used the follow- 
ing language upon the floor of the Senate: 

*“‘The question of slavery in the Federal Territories, 
which are the nurseries of future States, independently of 
allits moral and humane elements, involves a dynastical 
struggle of two antagonistical systems, the labor of slaves 
and the labor of freemen, for mastery in the Federal Union. 
One of these systems partakes of an aristocratic character ; 
the other is purely democratic. Each one of the existing 
States has staked, or it will ultimately stake, not only its 
internal welfare, but also its influence in the Federal coun- 
cils, on the decision of that contest. Such astruggle is not 
to be arrested, quelled, or reconciled, by temporary expedi- 
ents or compromises.”’ 


Then, in a speech delivered at Rochester, dur- 
ing’ the summer of the same year, he said: 


“Tt is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and en- 
during forces, and it means that the United States must and 


| will, sooner or later, become either entirely a slaveholding 


nation or entirely a tree-labor nation ; either the cotton and 
rice fields of South Carolina, and the sugar plantations 


|| of Louisiana, will ultimately be tilled by tree labor, and 


Charleston and New Orleans become marts for legitimate 

| merchandise alone, or else the rye fields and wheat fields of 
Massachusetts and New York must again be surrendered 
by their farmers to slave culture and to the production of 
slaves.”? 


In another part of his Senate speech he said: 


“The nation has advanced another stage ; it has reached 
the point where intervention, by the Government, for sla- 
very and slave States, will no longer be tolerated. Free 
labor kas at last apprehended its rights, its interests, its 
power, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to assume 
the government of the Republic.”’ 


Further on, in the same speech, he says: 


“The interest of the white races demands the ultimate 

emancipation of all men. Whether that consummation 

| shall be allowed to take effect, with needful and wise pre- 

cautions, against sudden change and disaster, or be hurried 
on by violence, is all that remains for you to decide.” 


Thus we are informed thatthe and his party are 
| 


organizing to seize the Government as the repre- 

sentative of the free-labor system, and when they 
| get it they leave the South to decide whether we 
i; will submit to peaceable or violent emancipation 
Here I ask him, if he can emancipate by the au 
| thority of the Constitution? 


He answers, nO. 





1860. 


I the on sole him by what authority we proposes to 
overthrow the system of labor now existing in 
the slave Strtes? He answers by a higher law. 
This will place the Government upon human will; 
this will make the Government a despotism, be- 
cause all governments resting upon human will 
are despotisms. This will be overthrowing our 
present constitutional Government by a peaceable 
revolution. Against this revolution I propose to 
resist, and will resist. While the Government is 
limited strictly to the powers of the Constitution, 
and all the rights of the States and of the people 
thereof are strictly regarded and granted, 
for the Government, and will stand by it. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. My notice has been called 
this morning to a letter of mime, which was writ- 
ten the second week of the session, and which 
recent events have convinced me, places some 
members in a false position before ‘the House. 
That letter was not written for publication; but it 
having been published for want of a litle caution 
on my part, for I attribute no blame to the pub- 
lisher, [ sat down as soon as I saw it published, 
and put myself and friends right upon the record. 
But as the paper that cpntains a sy nopsis of my 
explanation does not circulate thus far from home, 
and as I noticed this morning that the first letter 
was published in a New York paper, I deem it 
my duty to put myself and my friends right upon 
the record. ; 

That letter was written, as I said, the second 
week of the session, and I am convinced, from 
revelations that have been since made, that I then 
labored under some erroneous impressions. | 
stated in it that there were several of the anti- 
Lecompton members of the House who would 
vote for Snerman. Since then that declaration 
has bee ni verified; but lam glad to state that, as 
regards* others of that party, | was doing them 
injustice, as their course since has proved; and I 
rise to disclaim any,intention of that sort. They 
have put themselves right on the record, with the 
exception of one or two; and I trust that when 
the time comes that their votes will be needed, 
they too will be found ‘ right side up with care.”’ 

Again: I stated that [ believed that there was 
a portion of the Democratic party who would not 
under any circumstances lend their influence to 
the election of an American, as they were so car- 
ried away with party feeling that the ‘y would vote 
for none but one of their own party. [am happy 
to state that in that I was in error, for the course 
ofa great portion of the Democratic party South 
has convinced me that they have been willing, 
and are still willing, if the exigency should arise, 
to unite on an American as Speaker of the House. 

Again: I stated in the letter the result which 
I thought Would follow the introduction of the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
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Crark,] and while I tuen thought, and now think, 


the introduction of that resolution impolitic and 


unwise, I would not impugn the motives of the | 


gentleman who introduced it, for his conduct on 
this floor has satisfied me that he was sincere in 
his course. 


I have thought that it was due to myself and 


due to my friends on this floor, that I should | 


make this explanation. 
existing between my anti-Lecompton friends and 


In regard to the relation | 


the Republican party, I will state that recent events | 


and aclose observance of their conduct have con- 
vinced me that I was in error as to the final course 
of one or two of them. -So much I have thought 
it my duty to say to this House; because, as I 
stated, the letter which e3 xplaine ‘d my first letter, 
may never reach my friends’ constituents. 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
has been copied in papers in my district, with a 
“lew, doubtless, of pre judici ing gentlemen who act 
with me on this side of the House. Among other 
things, it contains this sentence: 
‘**T have heard the speakers denounce SHERMAN as unfit 
to live and as unfit to die, and have seen them, at the con 


clusion of their remarks, arm SuerMan and walk off in 


social glee! So much for their sincerity and honest indig- 
nation.”’ 


Mr. HARDEMAN. That is what I alluded 
to just now. As I stated, the letter was not writ- 
ten for publication; and therefore was not worded 
with that care with which it would otherwise have 
been. I meant to say that while speakers de- 
nounced the Republican party, I had noticed that 


with a great majority of them that did not affect 
their social relations. 


That letter 


| and destroy t 


Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 1 suppose 
the gentleman did not mean that he had seen cen- 
tle men on this side of the Hou se, after dt noune- 


ing the Republican candidate, walking out of th 
Hall with him. 


Mr. HARDEMAN. Thave seen what I stated; 
but I have since found out that it was a business 
transaction entirely. {Laughter.] 


‘ ‘ . ,? 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. Iam sat- 
isfied that the gentleman did not see me do that. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I wish to make a 


persons il explanation with regard to my personal 


feelings in the matter of this resolution. I never 
read the letter of which the gentleman from Geor- 
ria spr aks, and do not take to my self articles that 
appear in newspapers, unless they make imputa- 


tions against my moral integrity. "That resolution 
was introduced by me, as I have freq juently re- 
marked, with no personal ill-feeling > tow: ards Mr. 
Suerman, the Republican candidate for Speaker, 
apart from what i considered to be an improper 
act of his—namely, the recommendation of that 


book. So far as that affects his.political or social 
character, he must of course bear it. Whether 
the intercourse which he has heretofore had with 


gentlemen on this side of the House was friendly 
or otherwise, I leave the country to judge. As 
a representative of my constituents, regardless 
of personal friendship, I felt it to be my duty to 
resent on this floor, and ina public form, what I 
regard as an attack en their rights, individually, 
politically, and socially. I intended by that re so- 
lution to denounce in the strongest manner the 
action of those who had so far foreotten their duty 
as to recommend an invasion of the political and 
personal rights of a people outside of their juris- 
diction, over whom they had no sort of constitu- 
tional control, and with whom they had no right 
to interfere. 

I have seen letters from this Capito] comment- 
ing on my course, and stating that, strange as it 
may see mafter re: ading my resolution and speeches 
denouncing the acts of the Republican party o 3 
have been found in social intercourse with gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House; and that I had 
even evidenced my good feeling so far.as to an- 
Bounce upon this floor that there were gentlemen 
upon that side of the House. [Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Clerk, 1 have had many a political 
contest inmy life. 'ThisGovernmentis s based upon 
the will of the sovereign people, and I have some- 
times ‘ceeded in my political efforts and in my 
canvass, and have sometimes been defeated. I 

at all times bow to the will of the sovereign peo- 
ple; and while I have denounced, fre quently in 
terms of bitterness, the acts of my political oppo- 
nents entertaining the sentiments to which I gave 
utterance in the language I employed, yet when 
I have ascertained that a majority of the sovereign 
people, on passing in review the 
and those of my opponents, have found judgment 
against me, I have regarded it as my duty to bow 
in submission to the will of the people. 

My object in introducing this resolution was 
not personal strife here. It was for 
higher and nobler purposes. It was to warn the 
South and to warn my constituents that there 
was a party organization in this country, and that 
there were sixty members in this House who had 
lent the influence of their names to doctrines cal- 
culated to destroy the Union, and which strike at 
the peace and security of the hearthstones and 
firesides of those who have charged me with the 
duty of representing them upon this floor. En- 
tertaining these sentiments, I gave an opportunity 
to those who were included in that charge to ex- 
plain to the House and the country what were 
their objects, their purposes, and the ends they 
had in view. I did it to warn my constituents 
against the imp¢ nding danger that awaited them; 
I did it to enlighten the country, and especially 
my constituents, so far as I could, in my place as 
their representative, that the doctrine of the irre- 

re meio -onflict, asannounced inahicher quarter, 
lad been seized’upon by members in this House, 
and sent broadcast over the land, in a manner to 
endanger the peace and safety of our constituents, 
he peace and safe ty of our families. 

This was my object. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The gentleman from Mis- 
souri, for the first time, I believe, has announced 
that it was his purpose, in introdueing this resolu- 
tion, to give gentlemen an op portunity to explain 
their relations to the Helper book. I ask him 


suc 


to create 


acts of myself 


| jt stands 


| precedent in parliamentary history, b+ 
| I a 


S47 


now, W eather hei is willing to eihikee the reso 
lution, for the purpose he has indicate d, te mpo- 





rarily, or for any jime? 
Mr. CLARK, of Misgoygi. I will endeavor 
to answer the gentleman. Tavowed my purpose 


frankly, at the time I introduced the resolution, 
in the remarks with whieh I accompanied its intro- 
duction. 

The gentleman from Ohio propounds the ques- 
tion more directly, whether am willing to w ith- 
draw the resolution for the purpose whic h lavow? 
Sir, at the very instant it was offered I gave the 
oce that opportunity, and | have given it 
to him  sines I say to that gentleman that he 
has he - two opp ortumt les to make that explana- 
tion; but he has failed to relieve himself from the 
responsibility he took when he signed that book 


and recommended its circulation. 
Mr. SHER MAN. I will say that that oppor- 
tunity has never been rendered to me. Whenthe 


gentleman introduce d his resolution, offensive 
its character, at an mproper time 


in 
, in an improper 
manner, he cut off—what he says now he desires 
to give—an opportunity fore xph ination. Itistrue 
that, thre day s afterwards, when the gent! 
from Virginia (Mr. Mitison]} appealed 
stated to him frankly how my name became 
nected with = it paper. I did not sign the 
hat Hon. Ke. 


last Congress, 


eman 
to me, I 
con 

paper; 
but it seems D. Morgan, a member 
of the and a friend of mine, came 
to me when I was in my place, and asked me to 
sien a recommendation for the circulation of a 
political pamphlet, to be compiled by a commit. 
tee, of which Mr. Blair, a Mis- 
sourl, Was , from ook by Helper, a 
North Carolinian. i said to him that I had not 


slave hold r of 
a large | 


one 


time to examine the book; butif there was noth 
ing offensive in it, he might use my name. There- 
upon, this gentleman attached my name to that 
paper. ‘This information I did not have at the 
time the gentleman from Virginia addressed me; 
but [ said to him I had no recollection of having 


signed the paper, but presumed I had, from my 
name appearing in the printed list. I subsequently 
acquired it from Mr. Morgan, whose letter was 
published. That, I believe, was sufficient, under 
the circumstances. I know there are members on 
that side of the House who have considered it as 
satisfactory; and my friends so regard it. At the 
time, I stated that | had not read the book, that 
I did not know what was in it. 

The gentleman alludes to another time. The 
other day, when this subje ct was again brought 
before the House by him, in language which, 
althouh he claims to be courteous, | could notre- 
gard as such, when I was, by implication but with 
a disclaimer of personal offense, charged with dis- 
seminating treason, with lighting the torch in the 
dwelling of my southern brethren, and with crimes 
of which, if I was guilty, I should not be ¢ ntitl d 
to aseat upon this floor, I then rose in my place, 
and told the gentleman from Missouri that if he 
would withd raw that resolution | would answer 
this book page by page, or those extracts one by 
one, and tell him whether I approved them or not. 
The gentleman refused scale the resolution. 
Long ago he was notified by me, and my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morris} announced on 
the floor that his resolution was regarded by me 
as a menace, and, if withdrawn, would lead to a 
frank avowal or disavowal. I say now, Mr 
Clerk, that l do not be lieve itis the desire of the 
honorable wentleman to give me that opportunity. 
If he does desire it, I am willing to do now what 
I said | would have done then. And I say, with 
equal emphasis, that never, so help me God, 
shathon or not the Speaker’s chair is to be oceu- 
ied by me, will | do so while that resolution ts 
tdi sion body, undisposed of. I regard it as 
offensive in tone, unprecedented, 
mentary, and an invasion of the rights of repre- 
sentation. Under the menace clearly contained 
in it, I never will explain a single word contained 
in those extracts. fAp slause from the Republr 
can benches and the gallery.] If the gentleman 
will withdraw his resolution, even for a moment, 
to relieve me from the menace—he may reinstate 
it afterward if he chooses—I will then say what I 
have to say in regard to those extracts. But while 
before the House, intended as a stigma 
upon me, and sustained by an argument without 
-cannot ex- 
pect me to say more than Thavedone. I believe 
not only my friends, but the gentlemen on the 
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other side 


sense of 
I know 


of the House, who have a 
honor, believe that my position is correct. 
that some of them rezard my statement made on 
the third day of the session as full and satisfac- 
tory, and all that, under the circumstances, it was 
proper for me to indicate, 

“or gentlemen now to press this matter; to agi- 
tate the country; to spre ad these extracts all over 
the South, and to charge the sentiments of this 
book upon me and upon my associates here; to 
proclaim, day after day, that the Republicans en- 
tertain these sentiments and indorse them, is not 
that ingenuous, candid, and manly course which 
a great party like the Democratic party ought to 
pursue. While we may conduct our political 
quarrels with heat, and discuss matters with zeal 
and determination, it ought to be done with fair- 
ness and frankness. The mode in which this res- 
olution has been pressed before the country, and 
1, with my hands tied and my lips sealed as a 
candidate, have been arraigned, day by day, is 
without a precedent, not only in history, but in 
party caucuses, in State Legislatures, in State 
conventions, or anywhere clse. 

Mr. Clerk, I said when I rose the other day 
that my publie opinions were on record. i say 
so now. Gentlemen upon the other side have 
said that they have examined that record to ascer- 
tain what my political opinions were. They will 
look im vain for anything tending to excite insur- 
rection, to disturb the peace, to invade the rights 
of the States, to alicnate the North and South from 
each other, or to loosen the tics of fraternal fellow- 
ship by which our people have been, and should 
be, bound together. Lam for the Union and the 
Constitution, with all the compromises under 
which it was formed, and all the obligations 
which it imposes. This has always been my 

vosition; and these opinions have been avowed 
Vv me on this floor and stand now upon your 
records. Who has brought anything from that 
record against me that is worthy of answer? 

It is true that the other day one gentleman did 
say I objected to the introduction ofa biil. So I 
did; but, when the gentleman who introduced the 
bill made what | conceived to be a satisfactory 
explanation, [ withdrew it. That was all I could 
do, and that it was proper for me to do. And, sir, 
the country will take notice that that is the only 
accusation made against me while | have been 
a candidate for Speaker before this House. If 
there be any others, bring them forward. 

Mr. HINDMAN. 
ferred to by the member from Ohio, will he permit 
me to refresh his recollection as‘to some cther 
points which I made in regard to his record? I 


| done, any design to be personally offensive, but 
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their speeches all over the country that I am, In |; 


effect, a traitor, &c., by implication, it is true, | 
disavowing, as | am glad to say each of them have 

in a way that answers the same purpose; yet | 
when called upon to show proofs or specifications, 
they fail to do so; and the only act for which I 
have been arraigned before the American people, 
is that, ina moment when I was sitting here, busy 
at my desk, and one of my friends, and late a | 
member of this House, came to me and asked me 
to sign a paper recommending the publication of 
a political tract; that, when L authorized my name 
to be put to that recommendation, by that very 
act I became a traitor, and would place the torch 
in the hands of the incendiary. I say this is not 
fairargument. And I again repeat that, if my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Ciarx} desires to know 


| what my sentiments are in regard to the extracts | 


contest, been quiet and patiagt. 


As lam the Democrat re- | 


| might examine, inquire into, and pass upon prac- 


charged the gentleman with having previously | 


advocated upon this floor the exclusion of slavery 
by congressional legislation from certain Terri- 
tories. | charged him with having avowed his 
intention to oppose the admission of new slave- 
holding States into this Confederacy. I charged 


| tions enough to tax the ability an 
\} us all. 


him with having branded the fugitive slave law, || 


an act based upon the Constitution of his coun- 
try, as a savage and inhuman law. I charged 
him with having stigmatized a domestic institu- 
tion of the southern States of this Union as an in- 
jury to the master and a crime against the slave. 
Those matters are yet to be met by the gentleman, 
and I call his attention to them. 
Mr.SHERMAN. Inotherwords, lamcharged 
with being a Republican. That is my offense; 
none other. I have never sought to invade the 
rights of the southern States. I have never sought 
to trample upon the rights of citizens of tht south- 
ern States. I have my ideas about slavery in the 
Territories, and at the proper time and in the 
pape way I am willing to discuss the question. 
never made but one speech on the subject of 
slavery, and that was in reference to what I re- 
garded as an improper remark made by President 
Pierce, in 1856. I then spread upon the record 


my opinions on the subject; and I have found no | 


man to call them into question. They are the 
opinions of the body of the Republicans. They 
are the opinions which I now entertain. Gentle- 
men are at liberty to discuss these questions as 


much as they choose, and I will] bear my share of | 


the responsibility for entertaining these opinions. 
But I now speak to my personal aie 
Mr. HINDMAN. 
me before he proceeds further? 
Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman will excuse 


me, 


Will the gentleman allow | 


read at the Clerk’s table, the only portion of the 
Helper book I have seen or read, I will give them 
if he will remove a menace from me. I never did 
do anything under menace. I never will. It is 
not in my blood, and these gentlemen cannot put 
itthere. [Applause from the Republican benches 
and the galleries. } 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, sought the floor. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The gentleman will excuse 
me. I have, so far as 1 am concerned in this | 
[ desire to see 
an organization of the Flouse opposed to the Ad- 
ministration. 1 think it is our highest duty to | 
investigate, to examine, and analyze the mode in 
which the executive powers of this Government 
have been administered for a few years past. 
That is my desire. Yes, sir, I said here, in the 
first remark I made, that I did not believe the 
slavery question would come up at all during this 
I came here with the expectation that 
we would have a business session, that we would 
examine into the business affairs of this Govern- 
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ment, and that we would analyze the causes of the || 
increased expenditures of the Government, and || 


the proper measures of redress and retrenchment. 
1 did not believe that the slavery question would 
come up; and, but for the unfortunate afiair of | 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry, I did not believe there | 
would be any feeling on the subject. Northern | 
members came here with kindly teelings, no man | 
approving the foray of John Brown, and every | 
man willing to say so; every man willing to admit | 
i 
| 
| 
{ 





itas an act of lawless violence. We came here 
hoping that, at this time of peace and quict, we 


tical measures of legislation tending to harmonize 
the conflicting elements of the Government, and 
strengthen the bonds of Union. The interests of 
a greatand growing people present practical ques- | 
patriotism of | 


Such was our duty; but the moment we arrived 
here—before, sir, we had even a formal vote—this 
question of slavery was raised by the introduction 
of the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 
It has had the effect of exciting the public mind 
with an irritating controversy. It has impaired 
the public credit, and retarded the public business. | 
The debate founded upon it has been unjust, of- 
fensive, wrong, not only to the Republicans here, 
not only to those with whom I act, but to all our 
common constituents, North and South. ‘The gen- 
tlemen who have advocated that resolution have 
stirred up bad blood, and all because certain gen- 
tlemen have recommended that a compilation be 
made of a book. 
loss of valuable time. We could now go to work, 
organize this House, and administer the powers 
of this Heuse with fairness and impartiality. 

In conclusion, let me say, that by no act or effort 
have I sought the position I now occupy before | 
the House. The honor was tendered me by the 
generous confidence and partiality of those with 
whom it has been my pride to act, politically. 
Their conduct in this irritating controversy has | 





| justified my attachment. 


If I shali ever reach the Speaker’s chair, it will 
be with untrammeled hands, and with an honest 
purpose to discharge every duty in the spirit which 
the oath of office enjoins;.and to organize the 
House with reference to the rights and interests 
of every section, the peace and prosperity of the 
whole Union, andthe efficient discharge of all the 
business of the Government. And whenever the 


. 


Even yet we may retrieve the 


| cere wish they should adopt some other. 
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Again: these gentlemen, while publishing in |) friends, who have so gallantly and liberally sus- 


tained me thus far, believe that my name in any 
way presents an obstacle to success, it is my sin- 


When- 


| everany one of my political friends can combine a 


greater number of votes than I have been honored 
with, or sufficient to elect him by a majority or 
par rule, I will not stand in this position one 
1our; I will retire from the field, and yield to 
any other gentleman with whom I act, the barren 
honors of the Speaker’s chair; and I promise my 
friends a grateful recognition of the unsolicited 
honor conferred upon me, and a zealous and ear- 
nest cooperation. [Applause from the Republican 
benches and the galleries. ]} 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
read my resolution, 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Whereas, certain members of this House, now in nom- 
ination for Speaker, did indorse and recommend the book 
hereinafter mentioned— 

Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a cer- 
tain book, called The Impending Crisis of the South—How 


I ask the Clerk to 


| to Meet it, purporting to be written by one Hinton Rowan 


Helper, are insurrectionary and hostile to the domestic 
peace and tranquillity of the country ; and that no member 


of this House who has indorsed and recommended it, or the 


| 
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| any, that | would withdraw my resolution. 


| say he does. 


compend from it, is fit to be Speaker of this House. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Iam astonished, 
Mr. Clerk, that the gentleman from Ohio to-day 
still refuses to answer to the terms of that reso- 
lution. Permit me to tell him that the language 
he has used impugning my motives—alleging that 
I never intended to give him an opportunity to 
explain—has destroyed the last hope, if there was 
My 
motives are not thus to be impugned. Sir, that 
resolution attacks noman. It only denounces the 
incendiary and insurrectionary doctrines of the 
Helper book. It asserts that any membet who 


|, indorsed that book is unfit to be Speaker of this 
| House. The resolution denounces the sentiments 


and doctrines of that book. 

The gentleman complains that himself and his 
party have been abused, and that the debate on 
my resolution has progressed in an unfriendly and 
personal manner. Sir, this side of the House is 
not to blame for that. The gentleman speaks of 
bad blood being stirred up by the introduction of 
this resolution. Mr. Clerk, bad blood was stirred 
up by the act of the Republican party before this 
Congress assembled. Good blood, from the Old 
Dominion; the land of Washington, of Jefferson, 
and of Monroe; the blood of a State which stood 
for the colonies in the days of the Revolution; the 
blood of a State where lived the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was shed by the act of 


| the Republican party before this Congress assem- 


bled. And can gentleman stand here and com- 
plain that the South, whose territory had been 
invaded, whose rights have been assailed, whose 
safety has been imperiled by the circulation of 
documents having the sanction of the name of the 
Republican candidate for Speaker, and the names 
of many leading men in that party—can gentlemen 
complain that the South denounces that act by a 
resolution; and then say that he cannot explain 
his position, when he has twice upon this floor 
spoken upon the subject, and has failed to absolve 
himself from the responsibility of entertaining and 
indorsing the sentiments of that book? He has 
passed the day of grace. He and his party were 
indicted by that resolution before our common 
country. The great American people were the 
tribunal before whom they were brought. That 
indictment was brought; and it is unusual to first 
quash an indictment on motion of the defendant, 
in order to give him a chance to make his defense 
to the charges. Let him come up and answer the 


| charges, deport himself as a man, as he ought to 


have done at first. I am astonished he did notdo 
it, if he entertains opinions which his friends now 
He ought to have done that at the 
beginning, and then there would have been no 
occasion for the debate of which he complains. 
But now, sir, after this six weeks’ debate, after 
the opportunity, as I stated the other day, has 
been given him day after day, and week after 
week, he rises here and de¢lares that he cannot 
consistently with his manhood and self-respect 
make this disavowal, and avows that he believes 
it was my purpose never to give him that oppor- 
tunity. I say now, I never will withdraw it. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I stated simply what the 
gentleman himself had said upon this floor. The 
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ntleman said the other day he never would with- 
fe it, and therefore [ but repeated what he him- 
self had said. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I do not take the 
distinction. Here isa resolution presented in the 
face ofthe country. The gentleman from Ohio has 
twice, before to-day, spoken in reference to that 
resolution, in spite of the menace, if there be any. 
I say he cannot shelter himself behind that false 
dignity, and say that he is hampered and cannot 
make an explanation with that imputation hang- 
ingoverhim. If he considers that an imputation, 
he must bear it; and if he predicates his silence 


upon the imputation, and that silence works a non- | 


organization of this House until doomsday, so far 
as lam concerned, it shall abide on him before 
the country. I never will withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. LEAKE resumed the floor. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to yield me the floor for a few moments. 

Mr. LEAKE. I am entitled to the floor, and 
yield it to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. RUST. Will my colleague yield me the 
floor for a moment? 

Mr. HINDMAN. I will. 

Mr. RUST. Mr. Clerk, my colleague has 
yielded me the floor for one moment, that I may 
call 

Mr. GROW. I object. There 
yielding the floor. Without desiring to interfere 
with this discussion, let us have some order in 
this matter. Here are three or four gentlemen 
upon the floor at once, and 

Mr. RUST. The floor is yielded to me, and 
not to the gentleman upon that side of the House. 

Mr. GROW. Well, I object to the floor being 
yielded, if the gentleman will not hear my sug- 
gestion. 
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provided that neither the Congress, nor the Pres- 
ident, nor the legislative and judicial powers of 
the land had the right to disarm the militia. I 
thought that was as palpable a violation of the 
Constitution as anything could be. 

Mr. GROW. That is just what Governor 
Geary did, under the direction of the President, 
when he went to Kansas. 

Mr. RUST. I donotcare anything about that. 
I do not know whether he did that or not. I 
never noticed much what Governor Geary did. 

Mr. GROW. You will find it in his dispatches. 
I am only speaking from the record. 

Mr. RUST. I call the attention of the House 
to that amendment of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that the militia shall not be disarmed, and 
securing to them the right to bear arms, and then 


to the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, 


' now the candidate of the Republican party for 


is too much | 


Speaker. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I desire now to call the 
attention of the House back to the explanation 
of the gentleman from Ohio, in reference to one 
of the charges I made against him yesterday, 
based upon his congressional record. 


The facts on which that charge rests are the | 


following. My predecessor from the first con- 
rressional district of Arkansas, Mr. Greenwood, 
offered, at the first session of the Thirty-Fourth 
Congress, the following resolution: 


“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the propriety of providing by law 


for the indictmentand punishment of persons forthe stealing || 


of slaves in the Indian country.”’ 


Mr. Suerman objected to the introduction of 


the resolution. Thereupon, Mr. Greenwood made 


The CLERK. The Clerk would say that gen- | 
tlemen upon the Democratic side of the House || 


have at times objected to the floor being yielded, 
and those objections have been entertained. 

Mr. GROW. The gentlemen from Arkansas 
would not allow me to make my statement, and 


therefore I objected absolutely; and I do object, | 


unless I can be heard. I have no objection to this 
discussion—none at all. But I want this matter 


placed in such a shape, that if gentlemen upon | 


this side of the House desire the floor, they can 
have it a portion of the time, and not be ruled out 
as they lies been most of the time. [Several 
voices from the Republican side, ‘All the time !’’] 
If the floor is yielded to three or four gentlemen 
upon that side, we cannot get it at all, if we want 
it, 
if we desire it. 

Mr. RUST. 
ord. 
have been ‘invited, by the gentleman from Ohio, 
to examine his record. I am one of them; and I 
have done it. I charged the gentleman from Ohio 


I only desire to refer to the rec- 


with forgetting what the provisions of the Consti- | 
violating them. I || 


referred to his course upon the Army appropria- || instance? Why was it withdrawn? 


tution were, or with willfull 


tion bill, passed in August, 1856. _I want now to 
prove the truth of what I then said, and I will read 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio to the Army appropriation bill: 


‘* Mr. SHERMAN. 
lowing: 

“ Provided, nevertheless, That no part of the military 
force of the United States herein provided for shall be ein- 
ployed in aid of the enforcement of the enactments of the 
alleged Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Kansas, 
recently assembled at Shawnee Mission, until Congress 
shall have enacted either that it was or was nota valid 
Legislative Assembly, chosen in conformity with the or- 
ganic law by the people of the said Territory : 


I move to amend by inserting the fol- 


[ Voices on the Republican side, “* Thatis right!’’] | 


‘ And provided, That, until Congress shall have passed on | 
the validity of the said Legislative Assembly of Kansas, it | 


shall be the duty of the President to use the military force 
in said Territory to preserve the peace, suppress insurrec- 
tion, repel invasion, and protect persons and property there- 
in, and upon the national highways in the State of Missouri, 
from unlawful seizures and searches: 


[Renewed cries from the Republican side, ‘* That | 


wry 
is right!’’] 


‘* And be it further provided, That the President is required 


to disarm the present organized militia of the Territory of | 
Kansas, and recall all the United States arms therein dis- 


tributed, and to prevent armed men from going into said Ter- 
ritory to disturb the public peace, or aid in the enforcement 
or resistance of real or pretended laws.”? 


[Renewed cries, ‘‘ That is right!’’] 


Gentlemen upon this side of the House || 


I ask that we shall have it half of the time, || 





this explanation: 


“Mr. Greenwoop. If the gentleman who objected to 


the resolution will allow me, I will state the grounds for | 


the necessity of it. The reason is, that under the law as 
it now exists, and under the decision of the courts, persons 
on the borders of the Indian Territory can go into such Ter- 


southern States and sell them with impunity 
‘Mr. SHERMAN. 
of the gentleman, I withdraw my objection.”’ 


It appears, then, that in the first place, the res- | 


olution of my predecessor was, on the face of it, 
leveled against negro stealing simply—a crime 


eee d for the most part by men of northern | 

The member from Ohio, | 
stood in his place here, objecting to any action, | 
under the evident impression that it was aimed at | 
some of his northern compatriots. Then my pre- || 


yirth and residence. 


decessor explained that the resolution was not 


directed against abolition negro thieves—the re- | 


gion of country occupied by the slaveholding In- 
dians being too far remote for their depredations— 
but that its object was to punish pro-slavery negro 


thieves, to punish men who stole negroes, carried | 


them South, and sold them into slavery. 


Then 


| it was that the gentleman from Ohio found the | 


explanation satisfactory and withdrew his objec- 
tion. Why was the objection made, in the first 
j Do not all 
these record facts sustain the charge I have made? 
He said here, just now, that as to the othercharges 
I preferred against him based on his congressional 
record, they amounted to nothing more than the 
assertion that he wasa Republican; and as to this 
latter charge of favoring negro thieving, that it 


was of no consequence. Now, I put it to him, I | 


put it to the country, to say whether or not it is 
an unimportant matter thata member of the Fed- 
eral Congress, a man recognized as the congress- 
ional leader of a political party, great in numbers 
if great in nothing else, should consider it a mat- 
ter of small moment that his record here practi- 
cally commits him in favor of the plunder and 
theft of southern slave property ? 

What is his explanation? He says that when 
the resolution, as first introduced, was satisfac- 
torily explained, he withdrew his objection. Will 
the gentleman state why the explanation satisfied 
him? Why did he first object and subsequently 
withdraw his objection? What was there in the 
explanation sande by my predecessor that was 
satisfactory to his mind? What was there in that 
explanation that induced him to cease his opposi- 
tion to the consideration of the resolution? Can 
there be any other implication—can there be any 
other inference whatever—than that, in his own 
heart of hearts, he looked with favor on the prac- 
tices of those northern men who try to sap the 


Seing satisfied with the explanation |} 


ee 





stantly robbing us of our property? What other 
explanation can there be of that act, than that re- 
garding slavery, as he had before said, as not only 
an injury to the master, but a crime against the 
slave—he considered it also a crime to punish 
those men who strike at the foundation of the in- 
stitution by robbing our people of their negroes. 
If he oceupied any other position than that, let him 
now make the explanation before the country 

He declines doing so. Then, what is there to 
delay the pronouncing of judgment here against 
him as guilty of encouraging negro-stealing? 

He says that when I charged him with having 
declared that slavery should be excluded by con- 
gressional legislation from the Territories of the 


|| Union, and when I said he had declared himself 


opposed to the admission of new slave States, I 
| simply alleged, in effect, that he was a Republi- 

can. I ask him now to answer here this question: 
Is it the position of the Republican party that 
when the people of any of the Territories, claim- 
| ing and exercising the right to form and regulate 
their own domestic institutions in their own way, 
shall present a State constitution establishing 
slavery in their proposed new State, is it, I ask 
the gentleman and I ask his colleagues of the Re- 
publican party, the position of that party, that such 
State shall not be admitted into the Sake: and that 
the people of the Territories shall not be permit- 
ted to have slavery even if they desire it? 

A Republican Member. Wait till the Chicago 
convention, 

Mr. HINDMAN. Have you no opinions now? 
Are your principles and the rights of the people 
to remain suspended tiil then? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ireferthe gentleman to the 
platform of my party on which I stand. The 
| gentleman knows where to findit. If he finds the 

Philadelphia platform, he will find my doctrines. 


|| [A voi@e. ** Let it be read from the Clerk’s desk.’’] 
l The gentleman should certainly not press these 
ritory and steal slaves therefrom, and take them into the | 


political questions on me, while he knows that I 
stand simply on the platform of the Republican 
party. 

| Mr. COX. Let me say a word here—— 

| Mr.GROW. I object to these interruptions, 
Mr. COX. I desire to say 

| TheCLERK. The gentleman from Ohio is not 
in order. 

Mr. LEAKE. I wish one thing understood, 
I have been on the floorall this time. {Laughter.} 
But for the very reason that my friend from Ar- 
kansas can occupy the floor, he has a right to give 
it to my friend from Ohio. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say to 
the gentleman from Virginia and to the gentleman 
from Ohio, that on several occasions, while gen- 
tlemen have held the floor and yielded it by cour- 
tesy to other gentlemen, objection has been made 
to any gentleman holding the floor and yielding 
it to another. That objection has generally come 
from the side of the House to which the gentle- 
man from Virginia belongs, and it has been here- 
tofore entertained when made. There are other 
gentlemen who desire the floor, on the opposite 
side of the House; and the Clerk respectfully sug- 
gests tothe gentleman from Virginia and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, that it is hardly fair that the 
rule should be brought to bear in one Instance 
and should be relaxed in another when a similar 
objection is made. The Clerk desires to say to 
gentlemen that a great deal of difficulty might be 
avoided during this discussion, if gentlemen would 
observe the rule and not yield the floor until they 
have concluded their remarks. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I will say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that I have no wish improperly to press 
upon him inquiries which he declines to answer, 
and that | am not disposed to take any undue 
advantage of the peculiar position he occupies as 
a candidate. But the existing circumstances do 
admit of my properly asking him, in his capacity 
as amember of Congress from the great State of 
Ohio, what attitude he holds upon the subject of 
the rights of the people of the Papsisecies to form 
and regulate their own domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States? [Laughter.] I will make 
my inquiry more specific than that phraseology 
has done it, having been somewhat mystified by 
latter-day disquisitions. 

Mr. COLFAX. Will the gentleman allow me 














uestion ? 


} 
aul) to ask him a 
I thought the amendment of the Constitution 


Mr. HINDMAN. 


'| foundations of the institution of slavery by con- 


The gentleman from In- 
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diana must see that 1 am just now engaged in ask- 
ing the gentleman from Ohio a question. 

Mr. BLAKE. The gentleman is asking a ques- 
tion, but there is nobody on the witness stand. 

Mr. HINDMAN. There may be nobody on 
the witness stand, but I think there may be one 
here on the mourner’s bench. 

Mr. COLFAX. The question I desired to pro- 

yound was, whether there has any construction 
been placed upon those words upon which Dem- 
ocrats all agree? 

Mr. HINDMAN. The gentleman will excuse 
me. I will take pleasure in answering his ques- 
io in detail on any other occasion during this 
session. I have nothing to conceal and there is 
no responsibility I will avoid. 

I address my inquiry, then, to the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Suerman,] and desire to know 
what attitude he and his colleagues hold relative 
to certain resolutions passed by the General As- 
sembly of his State, on the 17th of April, 1857, 
instructing the Senators and requesting the Rep- 
resentatives, under all circumstances, to oppose 
the admission of any new slaveholding State? In 
order to ascertain what is the gentleman’s posi- 
tion on that subject, I ask him if he intends to 
abide by and to carry out those resolutions of in- 
struction, in case the people of any of the Terri- 
tories shall present a State constitution, republi- 
ean in form, establishing slavery ? I call upon the 
gentleman to respond to that inquiry. A voice 
from the Republican side, ‘*Do not answer!’’] 
The gentleman declines to answer, and one of his 
friends objects; his friends will not remove the 
muzzle from his mouth. 

Mr. GROW. The resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri is the muzzle. 

Mr. HINDMAN. If that is the muzzle, he 
may at any time remove it by disavowing Hel- 
perism: Let meask the gentleman from Pennsy!]- 
vania if he would obey resolutions emanating 
from his State Legislature, requiring at his hands 
a deliberate and willful violation of the Constitu- 
tion? : 

tr. BLAKE. I wish tosay, if the gentleman 
will hear me, that no such resolution was passed 
by the Ohio Legislature. Iwas a member of the 
Legislature at the time, and had the honor of 
drawing those resolutions. 

Mr. COX, 
tions. 

Mr. BLAKE. 
the character of the resolutions. 

Mr. EDGERTON. I wish to say to the gen- 


tleman from Arkansas simply that he mistakes | 
State convention |} 


ihe resolutions of the Democrati 
for the resolutions of the Legislature. 


Mr. HINDMAN. I believe the gentleman is 


one of the Representatives from the State of Ohio. | 


What is your position upon the subject of the 
admission of new slaveholding States into this 
Confederacy? Will you vote for it? 

Mr. EDGERTON. The gentleman asks mea 
question. IT will say to him that, when the proper 
uume comes, I will answer his question. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Very well; if you do not 
choose to answer it now, that is enough. 

Mr. EDGERTON. I wiil say further, that the 
Representatives from the State of Ohio do not 
admit the right of the Representatives from the 


State of Arkansas to put them upon the witness 


stand. 
Mr. HINDMAN. Then I will resume what 


I was saying before I was interrupted. 


her Senators and requested her Representatives 
to oppose the admission of any new slaveholding 
State into the Union under any circumstances. 


Gentlemen of the Republican party state to me | 


that that information is incorrect; that no such 
resolutions were ever passed. My informants 
reiterate the statement. 

Mr. BLAKE. I think the gentleman’s inform- 
ants must be mistaken. I have no recollection 
of any such resolutions. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I am not in possession of 
the resolutions; but they have been sent for, and 
I hope we shall be able to produce them. 


Mr. BLAKE. Listen to me for one moment. | 
I admit that the Legislature of Ohio poses reso- || 


lutions instructing her Senators and requesting 
her Representatives to apply the principles of the 
ordnance of 1787 to all territory that might be 
acquired. 


1 I alleged | 
that the Legislature of the State of Ohio instructed | 


Mr. EDGERTON. A Democratic Legislature. 

Mr. BLAKE. I will admit further, that the 
Democrats and Whigs who then occupied seats 
in that Legislature voted for that resolution nearly 
unanimously. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Any such admission comes 
in the shape of a charge against them from you. 
You may make any admission you choose for the 


| and in the galleries.] 


Whigs. The Democrats ask you to make none || 


for them. 


A Member. There was no such thing as a 


Republican party at that time. 


Mr. BLAKE. 1 beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I thought he was referring to 1847. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman will find the reso- 
lutions of the Republican Legislature *‘ joint res- 
olutions in relation to slavery and the extension 
thereof,’’ published in the General Laws of Ohio, 
ave 298. 

Mr. EDGERTON. What date? 

Mr. COX. The 17th day of April, 1857—a Re- 
publican Legislature. The third resolution reads 
thus: 

** Resolved, ‘That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress are hereby requested to vote against the admission 
of any State into the Union unless slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except for crime, be excluded by the constitu- 
tion thereot.”’ 

[Great laughter and applause on the floor and 
in the galleries. 

Mr. BLAKE. One word. 
tleman referred to 1847. 
my making the remark. 


I thought the gen- 
That was the reason of 


Mr. HINDMAN. Of course I will take no ad- 


vantage of the gentleman’s mistake. 
Mr. CAREY. 


oldest man in Congress from that State. I have 


' no delicacy or hesitation in saying to the House 


I say that there were such resolu- | 


You are mistaken in regard to || 


and to the world that I adopt fully that resolution. 

Mr. HINDMAN. [thank you, sir, for that 
confession; and now I ask the other members of 
the Ohio delegation to evince equal nerve and man- 
liness,and say what position they occupy. I ap- 


Lam from Ohio, and I am the | 


peal to the candidate of the Republican party to | 


| tollow this example, and to say whether he, in 


like manner with his colleague, will obey the in- 
structions of the Legislature of Ohio? What po- 
sition does he occupy on that subject? 

Mr. EDGERTON sought the floor. 


Mr. HINDMAN. Wait for one moment, until | 


this gentleman answers. 

Mr. SHERMAN, (in his seat.) 
answer. 

Mr. EDGERTON. 
right—— 

Mr. HINDMAN. Wait one moment. I sim- 
ily desire to make a note of the fact, that the 
SS eiitions eandidate for Speaker refuses, posi- 
tively, to respond to the inquiry | addressed to 
him. 


I decline to 


While I do not admit the 


Mr. EDGERTON. While I do not admit the | 


right of Arkansas to interrogate the great State 
of Ohio, yet I have no hesitation in giving my 
opinion. I will read my opinion. It is already 


in language. 


Mr. HINDMAN. I intend to act justly by 
the gentleman. I intend to act fairly by him. He 
must act fairly with me. 


| own opinion, and not to interpolate a long docu- 


ment into my remarks. (Cries from the Repub- 


| lican benches, ‘*‘ Read!’’] 


Mr. EDGERTON. 
here. 

Mr. HINDMAN. [ask you for your opinion 
What do you intend to do? Will you obey the 
request of your State Legislature? Answer yes 
or no, if you are disposed to give an answer. To 


| do that I will yield; but otherwise I will not. 


Mr. EDGERTON. If I answer at all, I will 
say to the gentleman from Arkansas, I must an- 


y } Tg" iC Y , a 
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upon this floor from the great State of Ohio be 
committed for contempt for not answering all the 
questions the gentleman from Arkansas can ask 
them. [Great laughter and applause upon the floor 








I move that the delegation 


It ought not to be toler 
ated that they should dare do such a thing. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I second the motion that 
they be committed, not for contempt of myself, 
but for a contempt of the country and of the Con- 
stitution they are bound to support. [Great ap- 
plause on Democratic benches and in the galleries, 
with hisses on Republican side.] And, sir, I call 
upon their Black Republican compeers to sustain 
the motion. 

Mr. COLFAX. I desire to draw the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact, and I want the country 
to understand it, that when you have put forward 
Democratic candidates for Speaker, the gentlemen 
from Virginia, |Messrs. Bocock and Mixison,| 
gentlemen on this side, in their speeches, asked 
them questions, and these candidates remained 
dumb, and opened not their mouths. We con- 
ceded the right to them to sit here and to main- 
tain silence. [Applause.] 

Mr. HINDMAN took the floor. 

Mr. GROW. I rise to a point of order. * 

The CLERK. Gentlemen will suspend until 
order is restored in the Hall. 

There was much confusion in the Hall; members 
had crowded into the area and the main aisle, and 
just previously, members upon the Democratic 
benches, and the galleries, had broken out into 
cheers of applause on Mr. Hinpman’s seconding 
Mr. McKean’s motion. When members had re- 
turned to their seats and order was restored, 

The CLERK said: The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will state his point of order. 

Mr. GROW. I call the attention of the Clerk 
to the resolution passed by this House, that order 
and decorum should be preserved in the House 
and in the galleries. I have a right to call atten- 
tion to itatall times. That resolution provides 
that the Clerk shall not only preserve the parlia- 
mentary order and decorum in this House, but 
in the galleries. I join the gentleman from Vir 
ginia, [Mr. Mitson,] in asking that the House 
observe proper order and decorum, at all times, 
while weare in our present disorganized condition. 
I ask that it be made the duty of the Clerk to en- 
force that order and decorum, not only upon this 
floor, but in the galleries. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
to the gentlemen that on the day before yester- 
day he made an appeal to members to maintain 
the order and decorum of the House, and he is 
sorry that appeal has been so soon forgotten. So 
longas the decorum of the House is preserved upon 
the floor, we have little difficulty in maintaining 
order and decorum in the galleries. So long as or- 
der and decorum are preserved upon the floor, the 
officers of the House, with all their power, will 


| insist that order and decorum must be preserved 


I ask him to give his | 


My opinion is expressed | 


swer in my own way and in my own language, || ’ 
| point of order, as to the propriety and the neces- 


and not under the gentleman’s dictation. 

Mr. HINDMAN. If the gentleman declines 
to answer, he cannot have the floor. 

Mr. THEAKER. I for one, sir, say that I 


object to being interrogated, and then have an at- 


| tempt made to put words in my mouth as to how 


I shall make my answer. I am one of the Rep- 


resentatives of Ohio upon this floor, and at the || 


proper time, and in a proper manner, I will tell 
the gentleman and the House all of the opinions 
I entertain on this vexed question of slavery; but 


1 want that side of the House to understand that | 
I am not to be interrogated, and then have words ' 


put into my mouth as to how I am to answer 


in the galleries. The Clerk does not feel author- 
ized to call upon the officers of the House to clear 
the galleries, or that order shall be maintained 
there, while gentlemen upon the floor manifest 
disregard for the decorum and order of the House. 
[Applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. GARNETT. Does the Clerk consider that 
the galleries have the same rights in this Hall that 
members upon the floor have? 

The CLERK. The Clerk does not consider 
that the galleries have the same rights as mem- 
bers upon the floor have, but the Clerk feels that 


| he cannot enforce order in the galleries unless he 


is seconded by the members of the House of Rep- 


| resentatives upon the floor. 


Mr, HINDMAN. 


I eoneey concur with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania w 


o has raised the 
ouse. 


sity of enforcing order in this Nothing 


can be more right, nothing more obligatory upon 


us all, as members of the American Congress. 

am glad to hear the gentlemea indicate the dispo- 
sition he has by raising his point of order; butt 
occufs to me, at the same time, that it would have 
come with more grace from him if made while 
his candidate for Speaker was addressing the 


| House, and wes so uproariously applauded by 


Republicans upon the floor and in the galleries. 
it would have ao in still better taste if he had 
raised the point of order just now, when Repub 
licans honored me in the only way possible for 
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them, by hissing what I said. Then was the 
proper time to have made the point, and not now. 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman has never seen 
me applaud or express any dissent by hissing 
while any member was speaking. When such 
applause or dissent has occurred on this side, | 
haveexpressed my disapprobation of it. The gen- 
tleman will bear in mind that applause upon the 
floor has only come from this side to a very limited 
extent since the resolution [ have referred to was 
yassed. 

Mr. HINDMAN. 
that in mind. 

Mr.GROW. Let me say, in justice to the other 
side, that that rule has, for most of the time, been 
observed by them; but, sir, in my judgment it 
has been. more frequently violated by that side 
than it has by this. But that difference does not 
affect the necessity for observing the order and 
decorum of the House. It is time to put a stop 
to these expressions of applause and disapproba- 
tion. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Iam not only willing but 
desirous to coéperate with members of all parties 
here in preserving order and decorum, and I speak 
not only for myself, but for the entire Democratic 
party up6n this floor. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, it has been shown here to- 
day that the candidate of the Republican party 
for Speaker stands committed, by his record in 
Congress, to oppose the admission into this Union 
of any new slaveholding State, even if its people, 
with perfect unanimity, desire to have the mstitu- 
tion of slavery among them. 

It appears, also, that he has further strength- 
ened that committal, announced by himself in a 
congressional speech, by refusing now to say 
whether or not he would comply with the reso- 
lutions of the Ohio Legislature. What, then, is the 
position he occupies ? 


Excuse me for not bearing 


The Constitution of the Union most clearly and | 


distinctly provides for the admission of new States 
into the Confederacy, upon one condition only. 
What is that? That their constitutions shall be 
republican in form. ‘That is the only limitation 
which the Constitution imposes upon Congress 
in the premises. 


Mr. CURTIS. They are permitted to do so, | 


but are not bound to do so. 
Mr. HINDMAN. Ido not desire to be drawn 


into a discussion of that point. What I want to 


call attention to is the fact, that the Republican | 


party propose to add a new test, a new condition, 
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low, from the President down to the lowest ap- 
pointee. What has been the past history of our 
party in this regard? How long has it been since 
the Democracy had control of these halls of legis 
lation, and what was their course upon this par- 
ticular subject? In every instance, when a rv 
quest was made for the investigation of official 
conduct, the desired committee was granted; and 
in most cases, if I recollect aright, a majority of 
Oppositionists was put on such committees. 
This was done, I believe, at one time at least, 


when Mr. SuHermMan moved an inyestigation. 


With what propriety, then, is it that members of | 


the Republican party plant themselves on this un- 
supported, empty pretense? What point is there 
in their assumption that their candidate should be 
lect d ope aker, in ord r to the Investigation of 
frauds and corruption’ The.most certain mode 
of securing such investigation is to place the con- 
trol of this House in Democratic hands; for then, 
if fraud be covered up, if corruption be hidden, 
the unanimous outery ofan indignant people would 
hurl down the men who would descend to such 
infamy. 

The Republican candidate alludes to the neces- 
sity which rests upon him to remain silent in ref- 
ence to the smal lper resolution of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. He says that that resolution 
implies adirect personal censure upon himself, and 
therefore his lips are sealed, therefore his hands 
are tied, and silence forced upon him against his 
will. j 
tude for any gentleman to confess himself occupy- 
ing. A man is charged here with the advocacy 
and indorsement of doctrines destructive to our 
Government, and to society itself; he is charged, 
in fact, with whetting the knife of the assassin, 
and lighting the torch of the incendiary, and he 


| gets up and says, in the face of an inquiring world, 
| that he has no answer to make until the inquiry 


to the Constitution on the subject. They propose || 


to put upon new States a disability, additional to 
the one imposed by the Federal compact. In so 
doing, they at once destroy the rights which the 
veople of the States, who may be residents in the 
rerritories, may have inthe premises. They make 
the admission of new States merely dependent 
upon partisan fecling and anti-slavery prejudice. 


They declare that where the people of a new State | 


shall themselves unanimously desire to have a 


certain domestic institution among them, they | 


shall not have that institution; or, if they will have 
itin any event, then they shall not be admitted 
into this sisterhood of States, but shall remain out- 
side, isolated, outlawed, degraded, and put under 
the ban of inferiority. ‘That is the position of the 


Republican party, and thatis the position to which | 


the candidate of that party, by his past record, | 


and his present ominous silence, is most distinctly 
committéd. If such demands had been made by 
anti-slavery men in the convehtion of 1787, the 
Union never would have been formed; for at that 


time all the States but one, I believe, were slave- | 
holding. Itis notto be supposed that they would | 


have consented to a compact that would have pre- 


cluded their citizens from determining domestic | 


matters of this sort aceording to their wish, when 
forming new States. No, sir, not for a single 


instant. This Republican dogma of excluding || approved. 


new States for such a cause is a departure from 
the spirit of the Constitution, if not a violation of 
its letter. 

Gentlemen say that one partieular reason for 
desiring to organize the House under Republican 


auspices, is that there may be certain investiga- | 


tions of administrative corruptions. I say to 


them, that neither I myself, nor any member of 
the Democratic party, under any circumstances, 
would so far degrade himself, and insult his con- 
stituents, as to oppose the investigation of the 
acts of any officer of the Government, high or 


1 C 


iswithdrawn. What propriety, what consistency, 
what weight or force is there in any such posi- 
tion? 

I never yet, though my experience as a legal 
practitioner has been brief, have been cognizant 
of a case where an indictment was quashed or 
withdrawn upon arbitrary demand of the defend- 
ant, to the end that he might explain his past 
course. Therefore, I am glad to hear the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Ciark] say that he 
will not, under any circumstances, withdraw his 
resolution. ‘The onus of explanation is upon the 
member from Ohio. He owes it not only to him- 
self, but to us upon this floor, of whatever party, 
and to the country, to get up at once and show 
that he is a man of brave impulses and patriotic 
feeling, by repudiating and spitting upon that foul 
and infamous book of Helper, and the Republican 
doctrines from which it emanates. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I would call the 
attention of the gentleman from Arkansas to thé 
fact that the Democratic Speaker of the last Con- 
gress appointed a majority of Opposition mem- 
bers upon two or three of the investigating com- 
mittes ll of them. 


s, if not upon al 
Mr. GROW. Not when they were first ap- 


pointed; but they became so before they got || 


through. 
_ Mr. LEAKE resumed the floor; but yielded 
it to 

Mr. BURNETT, who moved that the Hous: 
adjourn. 


r . 
The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 


| fifty-five minutes after four o’clock, p. m.) the 


House adjourned to Monday. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 23, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guruey. 
The Journal of Thursday last was read and 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. BIGLER presented a petition of citizens 


of Venango county, Pennsylvania, praying for 4 


| the establishment of a mail route from Porterfield, 


in Venango county, to Shippenville, in Clarion 


| county, in that State; which was referred to the 


ommittee on the Post Office’and Post Roads. 


Mr. PEARCE presented a memorial of-citizens 


| of Georgetown, District of Columbia, in favor of 


granting the right of building a railroad along 
Pennsylrania avenue to the Metropolitan Rail 





Why, sir, that is a most remarkable atti- | 


—_——— 
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road Company; which was referred to the 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HAMLIN presented the petition of Wil 
liam Hammond, praying to be allowed an amount 
of pay which he claims to be due him as clerk of 
the nav j -yard at Kittery, Maine; which was re 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, presented the 
memorial of Cornelius Hughes, of Hawkins 
county, ‘Tennessee, praying that the pension he 
now receives may be increased ; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the petition of 
Leslie Coombs, praying to be allowed a pension 
for a total disability meurred during the war of 
1812, to commence from the date of said disabil- 
ity; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. PUGH presented a petition of John Kelly 
and others, citizens of New York, praying Con- 
gress to prevent all further traffic in, and monop- 
oly of, the public lands of the United States, and 
that they be laid out in farms and lots of limited 
size for the free and exclusive use of actual set- 
tlers; which was referred to th on 
Public Lands. 

He also presented three petitions of citizens of 
Ohio, praying that pensions may be granted to 
the militia who served in the war of 1872, and to 
the widows of those who have died or may here- 
after die; which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Vin- 
ton county, Ohio, praying that the militia of the 
war of 1812, and a the Indian wars may be placed 
on the same footing in regard to bounty land as 
those who served in the war with Mexico; which 

vas referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. 

Mr. MALLORY presented a petition of the 
bona fide owners of land at the Barrancas, near 
Pensacola, Florida, praying compensation for 
their lands taken by the Government for military 
purposes; which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and Militia, 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Samuel Jones, a captain 
in the United States Army, praying to be remunerated for 
losses sustained by him in consequence of the blowing up 
of the steamer Pennsylvania, on the Mississippi river, while 
he was traveling on the public service, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. SIMMONS, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of John R. Bartlett, praying 
the payment of certain expenditures made by him as com- 
missioner of the United States, under the treaty of Guada 
lupe Hidalgo, for running and marking the boundary Hine 
between the United States and Mexico, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. RICE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill for the relief of mail con- 
tractors west of the Mississippi river. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SAULSBURY asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
98) for the relief of Olivia W. Cannon, widow of 
| Joseph 8. Cannon, late a midshipman in the Uni 
ted States Navy; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. THOMSON, from the Committee on Pen 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 73) 
for the relief of Mrs. Anne M. Smith, widow of 
the late Brevet Major General Persifer F. Smith, 

| reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Mary Everts, only 


Com- 


Committee 


|| surviving child of Gideon Brownson, a soldier in 


the war of the Revolution, praying a pension, sub- 
mitted an adverse report. 
| He also, from the same committee, to whom 
| was referred the petition of Abby Chaplin, widow 
of Josiah Snelling, an officer of the United States 
Army, praying a pension, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, from the Committee on 
Pensions, to whom was referred the memorial of 
John Pickell, late a lieutenant in the Army, pray- 
ing that his present pension may date back from 
the time when he was compelled to resign his 
commiesio , in conseque nee of ininries r eervod at 
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ing to be allowed arrears of pension, submitted 
an adverse report. 

Mr. BIGLER, from the Committee on Patents 
and the Patent Officc, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 52) for the relief of Jeremiah Pender- 
gast, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. GRLMES, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the papers in relation 


to the claim of Abner Merrill for an increase of 


p nsion, submitted a report, accompanied by a 


bill (S. No. 96) for the relief of Abner Merrill, | 


of the State of Maine. ‘The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading; and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BENJAMIN, from the Committee on Pri- | 
vate Land Claims, to whom was referred the pa- | 


pers in support of the claim of 8. W. Holladay 
and others, to two lots in the United States ma- 
rine hospital tract, at San Francisco, California, 
and a report of the Attorney General, made in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate, rela- 
tive to the title conveyed to the United States by 
the city of San Francisco, to lots Nos. 5 and 6, 
in Hospital Square, in that city, submitted a re- 
port, accompanied by a bill (8. No. 97) to author- 
ize the institution of a suit against the United 
States, to test the title to lots numbered five and 
six, in the Hospital Square, in San Francisco. 
The bill was read, and passed toa second reading; 
and the report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. IVERSON, fromthe Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of Miles De- 
vine, praying to be allowed a pension on account 
of injuries received while employed as a laborer 
ona United States fort, reported a bill (S. No. 99) 
for the relief of Miles Devine; which was read, 
and passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Samuel H. Taylor, 
praying for additional compensation as messenger 
and laborer in the Third Auditor’s office, reported 
a bill (S. No. 100) for the relief of Samuel H. 
Taylor; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of ‘Thomas Crown, 
praying for relief, in consequence of the arbitrary 
abrogation of a contract made by him with the 
United States to furnish bricks for the fortifica- 


|| that the Constitution of the United States con- 
fers no power upon the Federal Government to 


| pression upon the public mind, and especially in 


| to inquire whether the President meant to declare 
l 


‘ » existing laws confer rity \| . : : : 
that the existing laws confer no authority upon || insurrections against the authority of the United 
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the battle of Fort Drane, during the Seminole war, 
submitted an adverse report. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom | 
was referred the petition of William Allen, pray- 


| sider the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
| Dovetas on the 16th instant: 


the Senate ; their names, compensation, and the law by 
virtue of which they are severally appointed. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 


INVASION OF STATES. 


The hour having arrived for the consideration | 
of the special order, the Senate proceeded to con- 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to report a bill for the protection of each State and 
Territory of the Union against invasion by the authorities 
or inhabitants of any other State or Territory ; and for the 
suppression and punishment of conspiracies cr combina- 
tions in any State or Territory with intent to invade, assail, 
or molest the government, inhabitants, property, or institu- 
tions of any other State or Territory of the Union. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on the 25th 
of November last, the Governor of Virginia ad- 
dressed an official communication to the President 
of the United States, in which he said: 


** | have information from various quarters, upon which 
I rely, that aconspiracy of formidable extent, in means and 
nuinbers, is formed in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
other States, to rescue John Brown and his associates, pris- 
oners at Charlestown, Virginia. ‘The information is spe- 
cific enough to be reliable.”’ ° . . * . 

** Places in Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, have been | 
occupied as depots and rendezvous by these desperadoes, | 
unobstructed by guards or otherwise, to invade this State, 
and we are kept in continual apprehension of outrage from 
fire and rapine. I apprise you of these facts in order that 
you may take steps to preserve peace between the States.”’ 


To this communication, the President of the 
United States, on the 28th of November, returned 
areply, from which I read the following sentence: 

**T am at a loss to discover any provision in the Consti- 
tution or laws of the United States which would authorize 
me to ‘take steps’ for this purpose.”? [That is, to preserve 
the peace between the States. } 


This announcement produced a profound im- 


the slaveholding States. It was gencrally received 
and regarded as an authoritative announcement 


protect each of the States of this Union against 
invasion from the other States. [ shall not stop 


| him, or that the Constitution empowers Congress | 
I £ 


tions at Oak Island, in North Carolina, in 1826, | 


reporteda bill (S. No. 101) for the relief of Thomas 


Crown; which was read, and passed to a second | 


reading. 


Mr. SIMMONS, fromthe Committee on Claims, | 


to whom was referred the petition of Thomas 
Brown, administrator of George Fisher, de- 


ceased, praying an amendment of the joint reso- | 
lution devolving upon the Secretary of War the | 


execution of the act of Decemher 22, 1854, re- 
ported a joint resolution (S. No. 8) relating to 


the claim of George Fisher, late of Florida, de- | 


ceased; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. 
PUBLIC PRINTING INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. KING. 
day, which was laid over until to-day, in regard 
to the public printing. It is one which I suppose 
will not take up much time; and yet, it may do 
so. I will not call it up at this time, an order 
having been made for half past one o’clock to-day; 


I offered a resolution on Thurs- | 


to enact no laws which would authorize the Fed- 
eral interposition to protect the States from inva- 


| sion; my object is to raise the inquiry, and to ask | 


| nation of the world, outside of this Republic, is 


the judgment of the Senate and of the House of || 
| Representatives on the question, whether it is not 


within the power of Congress, and the duty of Con- | 
gress, under the Constitution, to enact all laws 
which may be necessary and proper for the protec- 
tion of eachand every State against invasion, either 
from foreign Powers or from any portion of the 
United States. 

The denial of the existence of such a power in 
the Federal Government has induced an inquiry 
among conservative men—nien loyal to the Con- 
stitution and devoted to the Union—as to what 
means they have of protection, ifthe Federal Gov- 


ernment is not authorized to protect them against || 


external violence. It must be conceded that no | 
community is safe, no State can enjoy peace, or 


rity against external violence. Every State and 


| supposed to maintain armies and navies for this 


but I give notice that I shall do so to-morrow, or |} 
as soon as practicable afterwards, for the final | 


action of the Senate, 
EMPLOYES OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HALE. I wish to offer a resolution, and, 
if there be no objection, to ask for its immediate 
nassage. While up, | wish to say that I did not 

ear a cingle word of what transpired this morn- 
ing; but I deem it but justice to the galleries to 
say that there is more noise on the floor of the 
Senate than there is in the galleries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and the Chair appeals to every person on the 
floor te preserve order. The Senator from New 


Hampshire offers the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be instructed 
to inform the Senate how many persons are employed by | 
that Departinent whose appointments are not confirmed by 


| military force in time of peace is to insure domes- 


precise purpose. It is the only legetimate pur- 
pose for which armies and navies are maintained 
in time of peace. They may be kept up for am- 
bitious purposes, for the purposes of aggression 
and foreign war; but the legitimate purpose of a 


tic tranquillity against violence or aggression from 
without. The States of this Union would pos- 
sess that power, were it not for the restraints 
imposed upon them by the Federal Constitution. 
When that Constitution was made, the States sur- 
rendered to the Federal Government the power to 
raise and support armies, and the power to pro- 
vide and maintain navies, and not only thus sur- 


‘rendered the means of protection from invasion, 


but consented to a prohibition upon themselves 
which declares that no State shall keep troops 
or vessels of war in time of peace. 
The question now recurs, whether the States 
of this Union are in that helpless condition, with 
their hands tied by the Constitution, stripped of | 
all means of repelling assaults and maintaining | 


as 


i} 


| their existence, without a guarantee from the Fed- 
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eral Government, to protect them against violence. 
If the people of this country shall settle down into 
the conviction that there is no power in the Fed- 
eral Government under the Constitution to protect 
each and every State from violence, from aggres- 
sion, from invasion, they will demand that the 
cord be severed, and that the weapons be restored 
to their hands with which they may defend them- 
selves. This inquiry involves the question of the 
perpetuity of the Union. The means of defense, 
the means of repelling assaults, the means of pro- 
viding against invasion, must exist as a condition 
of the safety of the States and the existence of the 
Union. 

Now, sir, I hope to be able to demonstrate that 


there is no wrong in this Union for which the 
' Constitution of the United States has not provided 


a remedy. I believe, and I hope I shall be able 
to maintain, that a remedy is furnished for every 


wrong which can be perpetrated within the Union, 


if the Federal Government performs its whole 
duty. I think itis clear, ona careful examination 
of the Constitution, that the power is conferred 


| upon Congress, first, to provide for repelling in- 


vasion from foreign countries; and, secondly, to 
protect each State of this Union agains@ invasion 
from any other State, Territory, or place, within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. I will first 
turn your attention, sir, to the power conferred 
upon Congress to protect the United States—in- 
cluding States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia; including every inch of ground within 
our limits and jurisdiction—against foreign inva- 
sion. In the eighth section of the first article of 
the Constitution, you find that Congress has 
power— 


‘“*To raise and support armies; to provide and maintain 
a Navy; to make rules for the Government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces; to provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions.”’ 


These various clauses confer upon Congress 


| power to use the whole military force of the coun- 


try for the purposes specified in the Constitution. 
They shall] provide for the execution of the laws 
of the Union; and, secondly, suppress insurrec- 
tions. The insurrections there referred to are 


States—insurrections against a State authority 
being provided for in a subsequent section, in 


| which the United States cannot interfere, except 


upon the application of the State authorities. The 
invasion which is to be repelled by this clause 
of the Constitution is an invasion of the United 
States. The language is, Congress shall have 
power to **repel invasions.’’ That gives the au- 
thority to repel the invasion, no matter whether 
the enemy shall land within the limits of Virginia, 
within the District of Columbia, within the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, or anywhere else within 


| the jurisdiction of the United States. The power 


to protect every portion of the country against 
invasion from foreign nations having thus been 
specifically conferred, the framers of ‘he Consti- 
tution then proceeded to make guarantees for the 
protection of each of the States by Federal author- 
ity. I will read the fourth section of the fourth 


a | article of the Constitution: 
| prosperity, or domestic tranquillity, without secu- | 


“The United States shall guaranty to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, and shal! pro- 
tect each of them against invasion ; and, on application of 
the Legislature, or of the Executive, (when the Legislature 
cannot be convened.) against domestic violence.”’ 


This clause contains three distinct guarantees: 
first, the United States shall guaranty to every 


|| State in this Union a republican form of govern- 


ment; second, the United States shall protect each 
of them against invasion; third, the United States 
shall, on application of the Legislature,.or of the 
Executive, when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened, protect them against domestic violence. 
Now, sir, I submit to you whether it is not clear, 
from the very language of the Constitution, that 
this clause was inserted for the purpose of making 
it the duty of the Federal Government to protect 
each of the States against invasion from any other 
State, Territory, or place within the jurisdiction 
of the United States? For what other purpose 
was the clause inserted? The power and duty 
of protection as against foreign nations had already 
been provided for. This clause occurs among 
the guarantees from the United States to each 
State, for the benefit of each State, for the protec- 
tion of each State, and necessarily from other 


Sere 


States, inasmuch as the guarantee had been given 
prev iously as against foreign nations. 

if any further authority is necessary to show 
that such is the true construction of the Constitu- 
tion, it may be found in the forty-third number 
of the Federalist, written by James Madison. Mr. 
Madison quotes the clause of the Constitution 
which I have read, giving these three guarantees 
and, after discussing the one guarantying to ae 
State a republican form of government, proceeds to 
consider the second, 
the United States to protect each of the States 
againstinvasion. Hereiswhat Mr. Madison says 
upon that subject: 

‘A protection against invasion is due from every society 
to the parts composing it. ‘I'he latitude of the expression 
here used seems to secure each State, not only against for- 
eign hostility, but against ambitious or vindictive enter- 
prises of its more powertul neighbors. The history both of 
ancient and modern contederacies proves that the weaker 
members of the Union ought not to be insensible to the 
policy of this article.” 

This number of the Federalist, like all the oth- 
ers of that celebrated work, was written’after the 
Constitution was mad®, arid before itavas ratified 
ay 
ification; hence the people of the several States, 
when they ratified this instrument, knew that this 
clause was intended to bear the construction which 
I now place upon it. It was intended to make it 
the duty of every society to protect each of its 
parts; the duty of the Fe deral Government to pro- 
tect each of the States; and, hewsays, the smaller 
States ought not to be inse nsible to the policy of 
this article of the Constitution. 

Then, sir, if it be made the imperative duty of 
the Federal Government, by the express provision 
of the Constitution, to protect each of the States 
against invasion or violence from the other States, 
or from combinations of desperadoes within their 
limits, it necessarily follows that it is the duty of 
Congress to pass all laws necessar y and proper to 
render that guarantee effectual. While Congress, 
in the e arly history of the Government, did pro- 
vide legislation which is supposed to be ample to 
protect the United States against invasion from 
foreign countries and the Indian tribes, they have 
failed, up to this time, to make any law for the 
protection of each of the States against invasion 
from within the limitsof the Union. Lam unable 
to account for this omission; but I presume the 
reason is to be found in the fact that no Congress 
ever dreamed that such legislation would ever be- 

come necessary for the protection of one State of 
this Union against invasion and viole nee from her 
sister States. Who, until the Harper’s Ferry out- 
rage, ever conceived that American citizens could 
be so forgetful of their duties to themselves, to 
their country, to the Constitution, as to plan an 
invasion of another State, with the view of inciting 
servile insurrection, murder, treason, and every 
other crime that disgraces humanity? While, 
therefore, no blame can justly be attached to our 
predecessors in failing to provide the legislation 
necessary to render this guarantee of the Consti- 
tution effectual; still, since the experience of last 
year, we cannot stand justified in omitting longer 
to perform this imperative duty. 
he question then remaining is, what legislation 
is necessary and proper to render this guarantee 
of the Constitution effectual? I presume there 
will be very little difference of opinion that it will 
be necessary to place the whole military power of 
the Government at the disposal of the President, 
under proper guards and restric tionsagainst abuse, 
to repel and suppress invasion when the hostile 
force shail be actually in the field. But, sir, that 
is not sufficient. Such legislation would not be 
a full compliance with this | guarantee of the Con- 
stitution. The framers of that instrument meant 
more when they gave the guarantee. Mark the 
difference in language between the provision for 
protecting the United States against invasion and 
that for protecting the States. When it provided for 
ee the United States, it said Congress shall 
1ave power to ‘repel invasion.’’ ® When it came 
to make this guarantee to the States it changed 
the language and said the United States shall 
‘ protect’ ’ each of the States against invasion. In 
the one instance, the duty of the Government is to 
repel; in the other, the guarantee is that they will 
protect. In other words, the United States are 
not permitted to wait until the enemy shall be 
upon tena borders; until the invading army shall 
have been organized and drilled and placed in 
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which makes it the duty of 


the States, and witha view to securing its rat- * 


iii w ith a view to thei invasion; bee they must 
pass all laws necessi ary and prope rto insure pro- 
tection and domestic tranquillity to cach State and 
Territory of this Union against invasion or hos- 
tilities from other States and Territories. 

Then, sir, | hold that it is not only necessary 
to use the military power when the actual case of 
invasion shail occur, but to authorize the judicial 
department of the Government to suppress all con- 
spiracies and combinations in the several States 


with intent to invade a State, or molest or disturb | 


its government, its peace, its citizens, 


its prop- 
erty, or its institutions. You must punish the 


conspiracy, the combination with intent to do the 
act, and then you will suppress it in advance. 
There is no principle more familiar to the legal 
profession than that wherever it is proper to de- 
clare an act to be a crime, it is proper to punish 
a conspiracy or combination with intent to per- 
petrate the act. Look upon your statute-books, 
and I presume you will find an enactment to pun- 
ish the counterfeiting of the coin of the United 
States; and then another section to punish a man 
for having counterfeit coin in his possession with 
intent to pass it; and another section to punish 
him for having the molds or dies or instruments 
for counterfeiting, with intent to use them. This 
is a familiar principle in legislative and judicial 
proceedings. If the act of invasion is criminal, 
the conspiracy to invade shouldalso be made crim- 
inal. Ifit be unlawful and illegal to invade 
and run off fugitive slaves, why not make it un- 
lawful to form conspiracies and combinations in 


aState, 


the several States with intent to do the act? We 
have been told that a notorious man who has 


recently suffered death for his crimes upon the 
gallows, boasted in Cleveland, Ohio, in a public 
lecture, a year ago, that he had then a body of 
men employed in running away horses from the 
slaveholders of Missouri, and pointed to a livery 
stable in Cleveland which was full of the 
horses at that time. 


stolen 


I think it is within our competency, and con- | 


sequently our duty, to pass a law mi king every 
conspiracy or combination in any State or Ter- 
ritory of this Union to invade another with intent 
to stealor run away property of any kind, whether 
it be nerroes, or horses, or property of any other 
description, into another State, a crime, and pun- 
ish the conspirators by indictment in the United 
States courts and confine ment in the prisons or 
penitentiaries of the State or Territory where the 
conspiracy may be formed and quelled. Sir, | 
would carry these provisions of law as far as our 
constitutional power will reach. I would make 
it a crime to form conspiracies with a view of in- 

vading States or Territories to control clections, 
whether they be under the garb of Emigrant Aid 
Societies of New England or Blue Lodges of Mis- 
souri. [Applause inthe galleries.] Inother words, 
this provision of the Constitution means more 
than the mere repelling of an invasion when the 
invading army shall reach the border of a State. 
The language is, it shall protect the State against 
invasion; the meaning of which Is, to use the lan- 
guage of the preamble to the Constitution, to 
insure to each State domestic tranquillity against 
external violence. There can be no peace, there 
can be no prospe rity, there can be no safety in 
any community, unless it is secured against vio- 
lence from abroad. W hy, sir, it has been a ques- 
tion seriously mooted in Europe, whether it was 
not the duty of England, a Power foreign to 
France, to pass Jaws to punish conspiracies in 


England against the lives of the princes of France. | 
I shall not argue the question of comity between 


forcign States. I predicate my argument upon 
the Constitution by whith we are governed, and 
which we have sworn to obey, and demand that 
the Constitution be executed in good faith so as 
to punish and suppress every combination, every 
conspiracy, either to invade a State or to molest its 
inhabitants, or to disturb its property, or to sub- 
vert its institutions and its government. I believe 
this can be effectually done by 
United States courts in the several States to take 
jurisdiction of the offense, and punish the viola- 
tion of the law with appropriate punishments. 

It cannot be said that the time has not yet ar- 
rived for such legisl: ation. It cannot be said with 
truth that the Harper’ r’s Ferry case will not be re- 
peated, or is not in danger of repetition. It is 

| only necessary to inquire into the causes which 
'| produced the Harper’s Ferry outrage, and ascer- 
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tain w a the r those causes are yet in active oper- 
ation, and then you can determine whether there 
is any ground for apprehension that that invasion 
will be re peated. Sir, what were the causes which 
produced the Harper's Ferry outrage Without 
stopping to adduce evidence in detail, | have no 
hesitation in e xpressing my firm and deliberate 
conviction that the Harper’s Ferry crime was the 
natural, logical, inate le result of the doctrines 
and teachings of the Re public an party, as ex- 
plained and enforced in their pl atform, their par 

tisan presses, their pamphlets and books, and 
especially in the speeches of their leaders in and 


out of Congress. | Applause in the galleries. } 
Mr. MASON, 1 trust the ordet of the Senate 

will be preserved. Lam sure it is only necessary 

to suggest to the Presiding Officer the indispens- 


able necessity of preserving the order of the Sen- 
ate; and I give notice that, if it is disturbed ag 
I shall insist upon the galleries being clear 
tirely. 


“ain, 
d en- 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator will 
pause fora single moment. It is impossible for 
the Chair to preserve order without the concur- 
rence of the vast assembly in the lle 
trusts that there will be no occasion to make a 
reference to this subject again. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I hope that the Presiding Off 
cer will place officers in the galleries, and put a 
stop to this thing. Itis a very bad sign of the 
times. It is unbecoming this body ,or ‘the delib- 
erations of any free pe op ple ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Presiding Offi- 
eer has not the force at his command to place 
officers in the gallery. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ifthe Senate will pardon me 
for a digression an instant, | was about to sug- 
gostto the Presiding Officer that I thought it would 
be necessary to place officers in different parts of 
the g allery , With instructions that if they saw any 
person giving any signs of approbation or disap- 
probation cale uli ilk d to disturb our proc ce dings, 
they should instantly put the guilty person out 
of the gallery. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thathasbeendone. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was rv marking that I con- 
sidered this outrage at Harper’s Ferry as the logi- 

cal, natural consequence of the teac hinges and doc- 

trines of the Republican party. | am not making 
this statement for the purpose of crimination or 
partisan effect. I desire to call the attention of 
members of that party to a reconsideration of the 
doctrines that they are in the habit of enforcing, 
with a view to a fair judgment whether they do 
not lead directly to those conse quences on the part 
of those deluded persons who think that all they 
say is meant in real earnestand ought to be car- 
ried out. ‘The great principle that underlies the 
organization of the Republican party 1s violent, 
irreconcilable, eternal warfare upon the institu- 
tion of American slavery, with the view of its ul 

timate extinction throughout the land; sectional 
War is to be waged until the cotton fields of the 
South shall be cultivated by free labor, or the rye 
fie lds s of New York and Massac husetts = ll be 
cultivated by slave labor. In furtherance of this 
article oftheir creed, you find their weliticn al organ- 
ization not only sec tional in its location, but one 

whose vitality cersists in appeals to northern 
passion, northern prejudice, northern ambition 
against southern States, southern institutions, and 
southern people. I have had some experience in 
fighting this element within the last few years, 
and I find that the source of their power consists 
in exciting the prejudices and the passions of the 
northern section against those of the southern 
section. They not only atte mpt to excite the 
North against the South, butthey invite the South 
to assail and abuse and traduce a. North. South- 
ern abuse, by violent men, of northern statesmen 
and the northe ‘rn people, is essential to the triumph 
of the Republican cause. Hence the course of 
argument which we have to meet is not only re- 
pelling the appeals to northern passion and pre- 
judice, but we have to encounter their appeals to 
southern men to_assail us, in order that they may 
justify the ir assaults upon the plea of sclf-defense 

Sir, when I returned home in 1858, for the pur- 
pose of canvassing Illinois, with a view to a re- 

election, 1 had to meet this issue of the *‘ irre- 
pre ssible conflict.” It is true that the Senator 
from New York had not then made his Rochester 
speech, and did not for four months afterwards. 
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{tis true that he had not given the doctrine that 
precise name and form; but the principle was in 
existence, and had been proclaimed by the ablest 
and the most clear-headed men of the party. I 
will call your attention, sir, to a single passage 
from a sp ech, to show the language in which this 
doctrine was stated im Illinois betore it received 
the name of the ‘irrepressible conflict.’? The 
Republican party assembled in State convention 
in June, 1858, in Illinois, and unanimously adopted 
Abraham Lincoln as their candidate for United 
States Senator. Mr. Lincoln appeared before the 
convention, accepted the nomination, and made a 
spcech—which had been previously written and 
agreed to in chucus by most of the leaders of the 
party. I will read a single extract from that 
speech: 

“In my opinion, it [the slavery agitation] will not cease 
untilacrisis shall have been reached and passed. ‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this Govern 
ment cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free. 
Ido not expect the house to fall, but | do expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing orall the 
other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the fur 
ther spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall 
rest im the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extine 
tion, or its advocates will push forward till it shall become 
alike lawful in all the States—old as well as new, North as 
well as South.’’ 

Sir, the moment I landed upon the soil of Ili- 
nois, ata vast gathering of many thousands of 
my constituents to welcome me home, | read that 
passage, and tool direct issue with the doctrine 
contained in it as be ing revolutionary and trea- 
sonable, and inconsistent with the perp tuity of 
this Republic. ‘That is not merely the individual 
opinion of Mr. Lincoln; nor is it the individual 
opinion merely of the Senator from New York, 
who four months afterwards asserted the same 
doctrine in different but, so far as I 
know, itis the general opinion of the members 
of the Abolition or Republican party. ‘They tell 
the pp ople of the North that unless they rally as 
one man under a sectional banner, and make war 
upon the South with a view to the ultimate ex- 
tinction of slavery, slavery will overrun the whole 
North and fasten itself upon all the free States. 
They then tell the South, unless you rally as one 
man, binding the whole southern people into asec- 
tional party, and establish slavery all over the free 
States, the inevitable consequence will be that we 
shall abolish it in the slaveholding States. The 
same doctrine is held by the Senator from New 
York in his Rochester speech. He tellsusthatthe 
States must all become free, or all become slave; 
that the South, in other words, must conquer and 
subdue the North, or the North must triumph 
over the South and drive slavery from within its 
limits. 

Mr. President, in order to show that I have not 
misinterpreted the position of the Senator from 
New York, in notifying the South that, if they 
wish to maintain slavery within their limits, they 
must also fasten it upon the northern States, I will 
read an extract from his Rochester speech: 


language: 


“It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and en- 
during forces ; and it means thatthe United States must 
and will, sooner or later, become either entirely a slave- 
holding nation or entirely a free-labor nation. 
cotton and rice fields of South Carolina, and the sugar 


Either the | 


plantations of Louisiana, will ultimately be tilled by free | 
labor, and Charleston and New Orleans become marts for | 


legitimate merchandise alone, or else the rye fields and 
wheat fiekls of Massachusetts and New York must again 


be surrendered by their farmers to slave culture and to the | 
production of slaves, and Boston and New York become 


once more markets for trade in the bodies and souls of 
men. 

Thus, sir, you perceive that the theory of the 
Republican party is, thatthere isa conflict between 
two different systems of institutions in the re- 
spective classes of States—nota conflict in the same 
State, but an irrepressible conflict between the free 
States and the slave States; and they argue that 
these two systems of States cannot permanently 
exist in the same Union; that the sectional warfare 
must continue to rage and increase with increasing 
fury until the free States shall surrender, or the 
slave States shall be subduea. Hence, while they 


mode of obtaining uniformity was to have blotted 


| Government, or from any otherState or Territory, 
or any foreign country. The Constitution, there- 


_ the principle of dissimilarity in the domestic in- 
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that, because slavery is not desirable in our States, | 


it is not desirable anywhere; because free labor is 
a good thing with us, it must be the best thing | 
everywhere. In other words, the creed of their 
party rests upon the theory that there must be 
uniformity in the domestic institutions and internal 
polity of the several States of this Union. There, 
In my Opinion, 1s the fundamental error upon 
which their whole system rests. In the Hlinois | 
canvass I asserted, and now repeat, that uniform- 
ity in the domestic institutions of the different 
States is neither possible nor desirable. ‘That is | 
the very issue upon which | conducted the canvass 
at home, and it is the question which I desire to | 
present to the Senate. [ repeat, that uniformity 
in domestic institutions of the different States is 
neither possible hor desirable. 

Was ich the of the framers of the 
Constitution? I wish the country to bear in mind 
that when the Constitution was adopted the Union 
consisted of thirteen States, twelve of which were 
r States, and one a free State. Sup- 
pose this doctrine of uniformity on the slavery 
question had prevailed in the Federal convention, 
do the gentlemen on that side of the House think 
that freedom would have triumphed over slavery ? 
Do they imagine that the one free State would 
have outvoted the twelve slaveholding States, and 
thus have abolished slavery throughout the land 
by a constitutional provision? On the contrary, | 
if the test had then been made, if this doctrine of 
uniformity on the slavery question had then been | 
proclaimed and believed in, with the twelve slave- 
holding States against one free State, would it not 
have resulted in a constitutional provision fasten- | 
ing slavery irrevocably upon every inch of Amer- 
ican soil, North as well as South? Was it quite 
fair in those days for the friends of free institu- 
tions to claim that the Federal Government must 
not touch the question, but must leave the people 
of each State to do as they pleased, until under 
the operation of that principle they secured the 
majority, and then wield that majority to abolish 
slavery in-the other States of the Union ? 

Sir, if uniformity, in respect to domestic insti- | 
tutions had been deemed desirable when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, there was another mode by 
which it could have been obtained. The natural 


caoctrine 


slaveholding 


out the State governments, to have abolished the 
State Legislatures, to have conferred upon Con- | 
gress legislative power over the municipal and 
domestic concerns of the people of all the States, | 
as well as upon Federal questions affecting the | 
whole Union; and if this doctrine of uniformity 

had been entertained and favored by the framers 
of the Constitution, such would have been the re- 
sult. But, sir, the framers of that instrument 
knew at that day, as well as we now know, that 
in a country as broad as this, with so great a va- 
riety of climate, of soil, and of production, there | 
must necessarily be a corresponding diversity of | 
institutions and domestic regulations, adapted to | 
the wants and necessities of each locality. The 
framers of the Constitution knew that the laws 
and institutions which were well adapted to the 
mountains and valleys of New England were ill 
suited to the rice plantations and the cotton fields 
of the Carolinas. They knew that our liberties 
depended upon reserving the right to the people 
of each State to make their own laws and estab- 
lish ‘their own institutions, and control them at 
pleasure, without interference from the Federal 





fore, was based, and the Union was founded, on 





stitutions and internal polity of the several States. 


| The Union was founded on the theory’ that each 
| State had peculiar interests, requiring peculiar le- 


gislation, and peculiar institutions, different and 


| distinct from every other State. The Union rests 
'on the theory that no two States would be pre- 
cisely alike in their domestic policy and institu- 


appeal to the passions of our own section, their || 


object is to alarm the people of qhe other section, 
and drive them to madness, with the hope that 
they will invade our rights as an excuse for some 
of our people to carry on aggressions upon their 
rights. I appeal to the candor of Senators whether 


uons. 

Hence, I assert that this doctrine of uniformity 
in the domestic institutions of the different States 
is repugnant to the Sonstitution,. subversive of 
the principles upon which the Union was based, 


|, revolutionary in its character, and leading directly 


this is not a fair exposition of the tendency of the | 


doctrines proclaimed by the Republican party. 
The creed of that party 1s founded upon the theory 





to despotism if it is ever established. Uniformity 
in local and domestic affairs in a country of great 
extent is despotism always. Show me centralism 
preseribing uniformity from the capital to all of | 


its provinces in their local and domestic concerns, 
and I will show you a despotism as odious and 
as insufferable as that of Austria or of Naples. 
Dissimilarity is the principle upon which the 
Union rests. It is founded upon the idea that 
each State must necessarily require different reg- 
ulations; that no two States have precisely the 
same interests, and hence do not need precisely 
the same laws; and you cannot account for this 
confederation of States upon any other principle. 

Then, sir, what becomes of this doctrine that 
slavery must be established im all the States or 
prohibited in all the States? If we only conform 
to the principles upon which the Federal Union 
was formed, there can be no conflict. It is only 
necessary to recognize the right of the people of 
every State to have just such institutions as they 
please, without consulting your wishes, your 
views, or your prejudices, and there can be no 
conflict. . 

And; sir, inasmuch as the Constitution of the 
United States confers upon Congress the power 
coupled’ with the duty of protecting cach State 
against external aggression, and inasmuch as that 
includes the power of suppressing and punishing 
conspiracies in ofe State against the institutions, 
property, people, or government of every other 
State, I desire to carry out that power vigorously. 
Sir, give us such a law as the Constitution con- 
templates and authorizes, and I will show the 
Senator from New York that there is a constitu- 
tional mode of repressing the ‘irrepressible con- 
flict.’? Iwill open the prison doors to allow con- 
spirators against the peace of the Republic and 
the domestic tranquillity of our States to select 
their cells wherein to drag out a miserable life as 
a punishment for their crimes against the peace of 
society. 

Can any man say to us that although this out- 
rage has been perpetrated at Harper’s Ferry, there 
is no danger of its recurrence? Sir, is not the 
Republican party still embodied, organized, con- 
fident of success, and defiant in its pretensions? 
Does it not now hold and proclaim the same 
creed that it did before this invasion? It is true 
that most of its representatives here disavow the 
acts of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 1 am 
glad that they do so; Iam rejoiced that they have 


| gone thus far; but I must be permitted to say to 


act. 
} ° ° . . 7 
|| teachings are being poured into the minds of men 


them that it is not sufficient that they disavow 
the act, unless they also repudiate cat denounce 
the doctrines and teachings which produced the 
Those doctrines remain the same; those 


throughout the country by means of speeches and 
pamphlets and books and through partisan 


| presses. The causes that produced the Harper’s 
} } 


| Ferry invasion are now in active operation. 





Is it 
true that the people of all the border States are 
required by the Constitution to have their hands 
tied, without the power of self-defense, and re-- 
main patient under a threatened invasion in the 
day or in the night? Can you expect people to 
be patient, when they dare not lie down to sleep 
at night without first stationing sentinels around 
their houses to see if a band of marauders and 
murderers are not approaching with torch and 
pistol? Sir, it requires more patience than free- 
men ever should cultivate, to submit to constant 
annoyance, irritation, and apprehension. If we 
expect to preserve this Union, we must remedy, 
within the Union and in obedience to the Consti- 
tution, every evil for which disunion would fur- 
nish aremedy. Ifthe Federal Government fails 
to act, either from choice or from an apprehension 
of the want of power, it cannot be expected that 
the States will be content to remain unprotected. 

Then, sir, I see no hope of peace, of fraternity, 


| of good feeling, between the different portions of 


the United States, except by bringing to bear the 
power of the Federal Government.to the extent 
authorized by the Constitution—to protect the 

eople of all the States against any external vio- 
fai or aggression. I repeat, that if the theory 


| of the Constitfttion shall be carried out by con- 


ceding the right of the people o* every State to 
have just such institutions as the; choose, there 
cannot be a conflict, mutch less an ‘* irrepressible 
conflict,’ between the free and the slaveholding 
States. ; 
Mr. President, the mode of preserving peace 1s 
plain. This system of sectional warfare must 
cease. The Constitution has given the power, 


and all we ask of Congress ia to give the means, 


1860. 


and we, by indict tments and convictions in the 
Federal courts of our several States, will make 
such examples of the leaders of these conspiracies 
as will strike terror into the hearts of the others, 
and there will be an end of this crusade. Sir, you 
must check it by crushing out the c onspiracy, the 
combination, and then there can be safety. ‘Then 
we shall be able to restore that spirit of fraternity 
which inspired our revolutionary fathers upon 
every batile -field; which preside d over the delib- 
erations of the convention that framed the Con- 
stitution and filled the hearts of the people who 
ratified it. Then we shall be able to demonstrate 
to you that there is no evil unredressed in the 
Union for which disunion would furnisha remedy. 
‘Chen, sir, let us execute the Constitution in the 
sirit in which it was made. Let Congress pass 
ull the laws necessary and proper to give full and 
comple te effect to every guarant 
ution. Let them authorize the 
‘omspiracies and cnaibinadiionn in any State or 
ferritory against the property, institutions, peo- 
ole, or government of any other State or Territory, 
ind there will no excuse, no desire, for dis- 
union. Then, sir, let us leave the people of every 
State perfectly free to'form and regulate their do- 
ni stic institutions in their own way. Let each 
ihem retain slaver y just as long as it pleases, 
oa abolish it when it chooses. Let usact upon 
that good old golden principle which teaches all 
men to mind their own businessand let their neigh- 
bors’ alone. Let this be done, and this Union can 
.. ture forever as our fathers made it, composed 
of free and slave States, just as the people of cach 
State may determine for themselves. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I did not anticipate, Mr. 
President, that the honorable Senator from Llli- 
nois, [Mr. Doueras,] in hisaddress to-day, would 
say any thing r that would -call upon me, or any 
member of the Senate on our side of the House, 
to say a word i in reply; but, sir, he has followed 
such a line of rem: wk, not unfamiliar to those who 
are in the habit of listening ta speeches in this body, 
that, coming from him at this partic ular time, I feel 
impelled to say a few words, in relation particu- 
iarly to what he has said of the Republican party. 

Mr. President, I was somewhat at a 
imagine what necessity there was for the resolu- 
tion upon your table, offered by the honorable 
Senator, upon which he has s s0ken. We all know 
that, at an early period of this session, the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] offered 
aresolution of inquiry into the causes and pi artic- 
ulars of the Harper’s Ferry affair; and that he not 
only offered that resolution of inquiry, but went 
further, and proposed that an inquiry should | 
made as to the remedy, and what laws ought to 
be passed and could ‘be passed in order to pro- 
tectthe States of this Union, if necessary, against 
eachother. A very able committee was appointe d 
to inve stigate that subject. ‘That committee has 
had, and still has, the matter under consideration. 
The honorable Senator from Illinois, not content 

with that, distrusting, it would seem, the ability 
and the power of that committee to make all the 
examination necessary, lays a resolution upon 
your table, and appoints atime at which he will 

ealk upon it, in which he assumes to instruct 
thas commiitee as to their duty, and to point out 
the particular mode that they are to adopt in order 
to accomplish the perpen. 

Sir, was that the object, or had the honorable 
Senator an object beyond simply speaking on a 
question not attended, in my judgment, with any 
very great constitutional or legal difficulty? Had 
he something beyond that, to avail himself of an 
oP ortunity to make what certainly I have a right 
to denominate a politic al speech, intending to 
affect the parties of the country with reference to 
political objects, rather than to accomplish the 
particular purpose apparent upon the face of the 
resolution itself? 

Well, sir, following out the apparent purport 
of his resolution, he has made. an ‘argument, an 
argument which is sufficiently c lear, one that I 
think I have seen substantially in some of the 
yewspapers before, with reference to the consti- 
tutions ul power of Congress on this subject. I take 
itthere is no very creat diffe rence of opinion upon 

lat matter I think the Senator will permit me to 
fay that, upon that point, he has advanced nothing 
very new; and Iam yet to know that there isany 
member of the Senate, or any member 
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is that 


Congress, who is not as desirous as he 
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NAL 


all attempts to incite insurrection in neighbor- 
ing States, or to make attacks upon neighboring 
States, come from what quarter they may, ought 


to be suppressed, and that all the power of this 


Government ought to be used to suppress them. 
I do not know that there has been a design any- 
where, except in the minds of some few individ- 
uals in the country, who are well known not to 
belong to any party, that is at all opposed to th 


course which has been pou it d out by him, and 
which had been previously suggested by the hon- 
orable Senator from Virginia.” 


I have not examined the constitutional question 


myself. 1 have my own general impressions with 
regard to it. I have trust ed it to the abl commit- 
tee who have had it in charge; and ts supposed 
that at the proper time we should hear from them 
a scheme within constitutional limits, calculated, 
designed, able, to eff ct thes rood obj ect waaen.Gie 
Senator seems to Have so much at heart, and which 


we all have at heart. And, sir, | will say this: 
that so far as he has spoken on that particular 
portion of the inquiry, with regard to the question 
of constitutional power, as at present advised, | 
am disposed to agree with his views. 1 certainly 
am disposed to agree with him as to the impor- 


tance, if need be,in view of the recentevents which 
have transpired, and excited so much feeling 


throughout the country, that the power of this 

Government should be exerted now, in order to 
teach the people of all this country that th y have 
no right in any State to form se hemes of any de- 
scription t ) disturb the peace of their ne ithbors. 
[ hold with him, and, | presume, with all mem- 
bers of the Senate—I know I do with all the mem- 
bers of my own party—that if this power can bx 
found—and I believe it exists—it should be ex- 
erted for that end. I am ready to go as far as any 
man reasonably could go in order to accomplish 
the purpose. 

But, sir, leaving that—tor it is not to that par- 
ticular part of the gentleman’sspeech that I wished 
to address a few words to the Senate in reply—I 
to the next point which he makes, and that 
is, that for that event the Republican party of this 
country isr That is substantially his 
charge. He says that it is oye ~— teacl 
the Repub lican party. Sir, we have he 
before. We heard that in i. Senate during 
first part of this session. It was iterated and re- 
iterated here then. We have heard it in the other 
branch of Congress, and we have heard it mm the 
partisan newspapers of the country. The Senator, 
I take it, had no other design in view in giving it 
to usagain this morning, than to satisfy the coun- 
try that he ld to the belief with regvard to 
the Re public an party. Why, sir, we should have 


cont 


sponsible. 
unes of 
ard that 


he 


same 


taken that for granted without his declaration. It 
has got to be a party dogma on the other side of 
this Chamber, and in the Demoeratic party. It is 


a part of the creed. It isa portion of the plan of 
the campaign. It has reference to the fall elec- 
tions. The object is to fix upon the country the 
idea that the Republican party is responsible for 
the raid of John Brown; and responsible in con- 
sequence of the teaching of members of that party. 

I am not disposed to admit that tobe so. Iwas 
disposed to listen to it patiently when it was iter- 
ated and reiterated by gentlemen who came from 
the southern section of the country, from the slave 
States, if the ye hose to pour it into our ears more 


| than once,and to take our own time for discussing 


that matter. I did not consider it a matter of 
argument. I considered it a matter of doctrine; 
that it had got to be seriously, intentionally, a part 
of the Democratic faith; and therefore, as I do not 


dispute about creeds, | was willing that articles of 


faith should be made up on the other side pre- 
cisely as gentlemen chose to make them. I had 
no fear that the Republicans in the ~~ States 
convinced that such was the fact, be- 
cause they know it not to be true; but if gentlemen 
chose to adopt it as their docirine, they were wel- 
come to do so, and we must make the best of it. 
It is like certain other doctrines that are assumed 
for party purposes; and will have its effect, 
doubtedly, to a certain extent. But the 

will allow me to say—and here I do not 
to advance an original idea, because we have heard 
it before, here and elsewhere—that, in our belief, 
the true solution of the difficulty is to be looked 
for in another direction. We believe, in fact we 
know, that previous to the session of Congress 
of 1854, this country was quiet upon the 
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que stion. It had been quiete d, not only by the 
platfor ms of the parties ef the day, as deve loped 
at their conve a. but it had been quieted, im 
point of fact, from the disposition all men enter- 
tained to ascertain whathen it was possible 
this wart could be put an end t 


that 
to for awhik 


It was thought theat the aten ae the free and slave 
power were well defined, or at least sufficiently 
defined. When the twe great leading politcal par 
ties had deliberately determined that there should 


be no more trouble on the subject, and the people 


were tired of the contest, it was reasonable to sup- 


pose that the agitation would « 

But, sir, it began again in the winter of 1854; 
the fire broke out anew: the Pandora’s box of 
political evils, as it has been called, was oe ned: 
this country was thrown into a flame upon this 
eternal slavery question; and who applied the 
torch? Then began excitement again en be- 
van trouble in all sections of the country \nd 
how was it continued Continued by the course 
of things in the ‘Territory of Kansas; by the ag 
rressions of the — power, if | may permit 
ted toveall it so; by the attempt to fore slavery 
upon a free Territory; by the interference of this 
Government; and by the defense which was made 
for all these aggressions, all these outrages, by 
nearly all the Democratic party, and certainly by 
all the southern section of 1t; and on this floor by 
no man with more zeal, more ability, or more 
power, than the honorable Senator from Illinois 
himself. 

Sir, I take it that a lesson was taught then with 


regard to aggressions upon the of others. 
I take it that when people were d to go 
into the Territory of Kansas armed, to drive 


others who were unarmed, and who were attempt- 


rights 
encourag 


out 


ine to settle there as peaceable citizens and exer- 
cise their rights; and when murder and rapine, 
and every crime which can disgrace humanity, 


were heaped upon that soil, and perpetrated upon 
freemen; and when these things were apologized 
for and defended in the Senate of the United 
St ,alesson was taught then from which many 
John Browns might learn something: and I ex 
ress my Surprise that many more John Browns 
lave not sae if I may so eall it, or, at least, 
practiced on the | the y there learned. 
Senators tell us Republicans that we are the 
authors of this evil; that it is owing to our teach- 
ings that John Brown made his foray into a neigh 
boring State. Sur, neither the Senator from [h- 
nos hor any other Senator can find any thing in 
the principles and teachings of the Republican 
party to authorize any such tion as that. 
They can find nothing in the practice of the Re- 
publican party to authorize an accusation hke 
that. Itis not enough to convinee the country— 
at a y rate, ILIS not enous gh to convinee the peo- 
ple of my section of the country—that the Repub- 
licans are responsible for all these things, what 
ever they may be, when they see and know that 
there is nothing in the Republican ereed, that 
there is nothing in the Republican practice, that 


ates 


CSSOnS 


accusa 


there is nothing in doctrine or doing by them, to 
justify or excuse it in any shape orform. Much 
less, sir, can that conviction be brought home to 
them when they turn to 1854, 1855, and 1556, and 
watch the ae of things then exisiting in a 'Ter- 

ritory of the United States, and hear the apologies 
for all these crimes that were made here and else- 
where—crimes, as I considerthem. We are not 
to be told that, because we take certain ground in 
reference to the extenston of slavery, therefore 


we are responsible for all that has transpired, o 
may transpire, having no nec ssary or natural 
connection with our object. = 

Why, sir, this idea of appealing to us to stop 
agitation, appealing to the people of the free 
States, the Republican party, not to agitate, not to 
aggress, not to press on their ne ighbors, not to 
preach disagreeable doctrines, comes, in my judg 
ment, with a very ill grace frou re nth men who 
have,as I read their declarations rand their acts 
been counseling aggression from the beginnin 
for I will tell the honorable Senator frankly that 
when he advocated the repeal of the Missouri 


striction, and laid this question open again to all 
the difficulties that havé follows d, he counsel d 
aggression; and why? Simply becau se Lhave 

believed, as I believe now—I take the declaration 
mad: substantially wbvan Seedaail Senator irom 
South Carolina—that the obj et of that repent! of 
the Missouri restriction was toextend slavery over 
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that Territory and to enlarge the area of slavery. || That is, in brief, the distinction of the two. They || 


Sir, the predecessor of the honorable gentleman 
whosits there [Mr. Cursnvt] said so in his speech, 
which was publishe d. He proclaimed it to be the 
object and the design of that repeal—after the fact, 
to be sure. I believed it to besothen. I believe 
it to be so now. I have never changed my opin- 
ton on that subject. 

Well, sir, how does the Senator attempt to 
make out his case? It seems certain gentlemen, 
members of the Republican party, have pro- 
claimed, at different times, that there was an an- 
tagonism between freedom .and slavery, between 
free labor and slave labor. I wish the honorable 
gentleman from the State of Illinois, who was the 
competitor of the Senator, stood here where I do, 
to answer the Senator, as he answered him celse- 
where, with reference to that extract from his 
speech. I wish his ability was here. I do not 
say that I wish he was here in the place of the 
honorable Senator himself, or of his collearue; 
although I might be excused, as a party man, for 
wishing even that. I simply wish to say that I 
am sorry he cannot stand here to answer for him- 
self with reference to that matter, and I will not 
undertake to reply for him; but with regard to 
that extract and that whith was cited from the 
speech of my friend from New York who sits 
behind me, I have been surprised that gentlemen 
of intelligence, of course, who know the mean- 
ing of words, who understand what a man says 
when they read it or hear it, should undertake to 
affirm,as the honorable Senator from Illinois this 
morning has, that that doctrine is this: that slave 
States and free States cannot exist together in this 
Union, and there must necessarily be’a contest 
between them as States. 
put forth by a Republican, in nothing that the 
Senator has read from the speech of his compet- 
itor in Illinois, in nothing that the Senator has 
read even from the speech of the honorable Sena- 
tor from New York, can be found any such idea. 
I have heard this iteration and reiteration about 
the ** irrepressible conflict”? time and again. If 
my friend from New York was unfortunate in 
anything in saying that, he was unfortunate in 
being the author of a phrase; and I say here to- 
day publicly, what I have said privately, that if 
he had diffused that idea over half a page, instead 
of compressing it into a single sentence, nothing 
would ever have come of it. Sir, in my judg- 
ment, it is only by misrepresentation that any- 
thing can be made out of it as it stands. 

If the Senator asks me ** whether I think that 
there is an irrepressible conflict between freedom 
and slavery,’’ 
understand those gentlemen, that if you put free 
labor and slave labor upon a soil together, they do 
antagonize; the interestsare notthe same; the char- 
acter of the labor is not the same, and they neces- 
sarily antagonize. If the honorable Senator from 


Sir, in no speech ever | 


answer in the sense in which I | 


New York said anything more, I am not aware | 
of it; but Iam not here. to defend him; he can de- | 


fend himself; but where will you find the doctrine 
anywhere, from any speaker, any member of the 
Republican party, that free States and slave States 
cannot live together in this Union, and live as 
friends? Sir,if either of those gentlemen meant 
to say that, I dissent altogether. 
proved it otherwise. } 
have lived as friends. Slave States and free States 
have existed together. Slave States and free States 
can exist together, and can be friends. But,as I 
said before, if you ask me ** is there a disagree- 
ment between the character of the two kinds of 
labor? do they antagonize when they come to- 
gether, and necessarily aonflict with each other in 
interest?’’ I answer yes; and you must answer in 
the same way. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? I did not quite understand the 
phrase as he expressed it; and as I do not know 


History has | 
For over half a century we | 


of any antagonism, I will ask him to explain | 


what he means by the statement that these two 
kinds of labor antagonize.when they come to- 
gether? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I mean, in a very few 
words, simply this: that one is in its character 


| are necessarily opposed to each other. 


In other 


| words, where slave labor exists, its tendency is 


to degrade free labor of the same description; not 
only to degrade it, but to render it of vastly less 
value and importance. Does the Senator under- 
stand me? 

Mr. DAVIS. I suppose I do; but if 1 under- 
stand you, you are entirely mistaken as to the 
fact. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well; I was giving 
my opinion; I was stating what I thought; I do 
not pretend but that I may be mistaken as to the 


fact, because I claim no very great degree of cor- | 


but such is my opinion. 
worth. 

Now, sir, to come to another point: the Senator 
from [!linois says that his answer to this doctrine 


Let it go for what it is 


was, that there should always be a diversity of in- 


terests,adiversity of domestic institutions. What 
do ! understand the Senator to mean? 


Does he || 


| mean that there should be no external force of the | 
General Governmentorofany Governmentabroad | 
brought to bear upon the institutions of different | 


States and different climates, and compel a similar- 
ity? Is that what he means? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I mean thatthe power of the 
Federal Government should not be used either to 


| extend or repress, establish or abolish, any do- 
| mestic Institution in any State; but that each State 
| should be left entirely free to do just as it pleases, 


| It is his favorite doctrine in another phase. 


without any interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly, to control the decis- 
ion. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Well, sir, then he means 
nothing more nor less than squatter sovereignty. 
We 
have had half an hour of discussion, or less, on 
this great answer to the idea of his adversary in 
Illinois. ‘* He advanced the notion of this irre- 


| pressible conflict,’’ says the Senator, ‘‘ and I re- 
| plied with the idea of the absolute necessity of a 


diversity of labor and diversity of domestic insti- 
tutions, and [ went on to explain it.’’ He did 


| not say that he replied with the few words from 
| the Kansas bill, which have been so often quoted, 


| uniformity of domestic institutions ? 


its own institutions. 
tended that the General Government should inter- 
fere with the States of this Union to produce a 
ry ¥ 

The Sena- 


| tor has a right to set up his men of straw and 


knock them down; he has a right to charge with 


_lance and rest upon any windmill he chooses to 


find; but, I ask him, has any party in this coun- 
try ever contended that the General Government 
had the right or the power to interfere with the 


States of this Union in any way to bring about a | 


uniformity of domestic institutions ? 

The Senator said, in so many words, that he 
believed there ought to be a difference of domes- 
tic institutions among the States; that the inter- 
ests of the States required that there should be a 
difference of domestic institutions in the different 
States. I supposed he was laying that down as 
a general principle. Is it so? Does the Senator 


| contend that slavery ought to exist, that negro 


slavery ought to exist, in order to produce the 
requisite degree of prosperity in the country? or 
that it should exist in some places, and not in 
others? Was that his doctrine? I supposed it 
to be, when he laid down the general principle; 
otherwise he makes no answer. The allegation 
is, ** here is a difference; here are two systems of 


| labor opposed to each other in principles—op- 


independent; tends to elevate the laborer; tends to i] 


promote the comfort, the happiness, the wealth, 
the manliness, of the laborer himself; the other 
tends necessarily to degrade the laborer; to dimin- 
ish his comfort; to diminish his independence, of 
course, for he has none; to belittle his character. 


posed in result.’’ Granted: what is his answer? 


**It ought to be so.’’ If he is right, the answer 
is conclusive; but I now understand him not to 
rest his argument upon the ground that it might 
be so, or was necessarily so, in order to produce 
the result of national prosperity, but to say that 
the General Government had no right Whatever 
to interfere to produce that uniformity in the sev- 
eral States of this Union. 


Well, sir, then my reply is the same. I agree 


| with him it has no right to interfere; and I go 
| further, and say to-day, as I have said heretofore 


in the speeches I have made in this body, that the 
General Government has not only no right what- 


ever to interfere directly, but that, in my system 


of morals, what a man has no right to do directly, 


he has no right to do indirectly; and, therefore, 
we have no right to interfere in any way whatever 








in relation to that matter. I agree with him there. 
But the Senator will see, and the Senate will sce, 
and the country will see, that he is assuming, in 
his charge upon the Republican party, that there 
is a desire that the General Government should 
interfere by force with this matter of slavery in 
the States. Sir, there never has been such a de- 
sire; there has been no doctrine advanced by the 


| Republican party in this Chamber, or in any cham- 


ber, in its conventions, or in private, that could 
lead to any such conclusion; and the allegation is 


| entirely unfounded in fact. 


| ground which we have taken, and representec 


| Union as well as elsewhere. 
| him rightly? 


Sir, the Senator lays it down as our doctrine, 


_ in his attack on the Republican party, not only 
rectness as to my judgments on these subjects, | 


that we desire to prevent the extension of slavery, 
but that we intend to make war upon slavery for 
its abolition everywhere—in the States of this 
Did I understand 
I deny the charge. The Senator 
has said nothing to prove it. He can say nothing 
to establish it. Grant, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the gentleman from Illinois referred 
to, grant that the honorable Senator from New 
York, have, in speeches, said all that has been 
imputed to them, and that what they have said 
bears the construction the Senator puts on it: is 
the party responsible for it? In what party plat- 
form, in what resolution, where, authoritatively, 


|| by any member of it, has any such doctrine been 


advanced? Lunderstand the object. Sir, we formed 
our party, I grant, with the express intention to 
prevent, if possible, the extension of slavery into 
the free Territories of this Union—to prevent it 
by congressional action if we could; if we could 


| not by congressional action, to prevent it by our 


own force—not by armed force, but the force of 
»ublic opinion and private action. That I grant. 
Pat, sir, where will you find, in the doctrines of 
that party as.a party—where will you find in the 
action of that party, in anything that they have 
proposed, savthion to justify you in the assertion 
that they have proclaimed war upon the institu- 


| tions of the States as they exist in the States, or 


wish to interfere with them? 
e deny the allege as we always have de- 
We deny the allegation, as we always have d 
nied it, that there is any right whatever in a citi- 


| zen of a slave State to hold slaves ina Territory, 
that each State should be left perfectly free to form || 
Now, sir, whoever pre- 


unless there is a law already in existence to pro- 
tect slavery in that Territory; and our object has 
been to prevent the existence of sucha law. I 
know that your party newspapers, I know that 
your leading men, have seized upon that = 

it 


| as exhibiting hostility to the institution wherever 
| it existed, wherever it was protected by law in 


the States. I say now, here in my place, that that 
allegation as made against the Republican party 
is unfoundedentirely. There never has been the 
slightest movement in that direction by any mem- 


| bers of it. There never has been the slightest en- 
| couragement to such an idea from any portion of 


itunder any circumstances. ‘Why, then, do you 
reiterate it? When I say * you,”’ I mean north- 
ern Democrats. Why do your party news- 
papers at the North continually charge this upon 
the Republican party, when,you can find no au- 
thority.anywhere for the assertion, and when it is 
repudiated by that party everywhere? 

You talk about exciting discord; you talk about 
exciting animosity; you talk about inflaming the 
minds of the people of the South. Why, wooo 
papers have systematically endeavored to inflame 
the South against the Republicans of the North, to 
convince them that you were the only true friends 
ofsoutherninstitutions. If yousay youare friends 
to slavery, as it exists in this country, you tell the 
truth. Lamno friend toit. I say here, as Ihave 
said everywhere, that labhorslavery inevery form 
on the face of the earth; and it makes no difference 
whether it is white or black slavery, so far as the 

rinciple isconcerned. I abominate it, From the 
eee of my soul I loathe it. But when gentle- 
men go further, and tell me ‘* you must necessarily 
hate the slavehiolder, you must necessarily hate and 
scornall whoare engaged, from their position, from 
the necessity of the case, in slaveholding,’’ I tell 
them they draw an inference which they have no 
right to draw from anything I say or from anything 
Ido. When northern Democrats tell the South 


that the Republicans of the North are enemies 
to southern men and southern institutions in that 
sense; that they wish to interfere with them, wish 
to overthrow them, wish to meddle with what is 
none of theirs, I say that the newspapers which 
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assert it,and the men who assert it, should know 
better; and if they do know better, they are guilty 
of a calumny on the great majority of their feliow- 
citizens. 

Do not impute it to us, sir; do not say that we 
endeavor to inflame the minds of the people of the 
South. The object of the northern Democracy, 
in my judgment, is just what it has always been 
since this matter has been a matter of contest, as 
I understand it, and that is, to inflame the South 
against all the North but themselves, in order that 
they may get political power by the aid of the 
South. 1am not in the habit of making profes- 
sions; I have no professions to make of friendship 
for this part of the country or for that; but I have 
listened long enough to this attempt entirely to 
pervert all that we profess, entirely to misrepre- 
sent all that we do. I am not disposed to detract 
one single iota, or to retract any profession that 
the Republican party has made. That we are op- 
posed to slavery in the abstract, as an actual ex- 
istence, or that l am, (for | cannot answer for any- 
body but myself,) istrue. Tamso. I believe it to 
be a deleterious institution, opposed to the rights 


| 


son] observed the other day that they, knowing 


the opinions of the fathers better than we did, 


knew that if they lived in these days they prob- 
ably would have changed theirs. ; : 

Mr. MASON. I will explain to the Senator, 
if I do not interrupt him inconveniently. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Notatall. ~ 

Mr. MASON. What I meant to say the other 
day, and what I think I did say, Wi s this: that 
because of the agitation by one portion of this 
Union on the question of the abolition of slavery, 


| the mind of the South had been brought more 


deeply and considexately to ponder upon it; the 


| mind of the South had been brought by that agi- 
} tation to look further into the condition of sla- 


very, and into the consequences that resulted from 
it; and I was satisfied that the mind of the South 


| had undergoné a change to this great extent: that 


it was now almost the universal belief in the 
South, not only that the condition of African 
bondage in their midst was the best condition to 


| which the African race had ever been subjected, 


of man. That I am disposed to interfere with sha- | 


very in this country, as it exists in the States of 


this Union, is not true; and why? Because, in the 
first place, I have no right todo it; andin the next 
place, I have no assurance that I should be doing 
any good if I did; and, as I said before, having no 


right to do it directly, I have no disposition to do | 


it indirectly. 

That I am disposed, and determined, to the 
utmost of my poWer, by all the means that the 
Constitution will allow me to exercise, and by all 


the power that I can exert within the bounds of 


law, as an individual, to prevent its extension into 
free territory, and thus prevent the spread of its 
power, is true. In that faith I have lived, and in 
that, probably, I shall die. So far, 1 have nothing 
to take back. But, sir, when you go further, and 
say that in that matter we are all warring against 
your rights, I deny it. The States of this Union 
have no rights in the Territories; and the institu- 
tions of the States of this Union have no rights in 
the Territories. The rights of the Territories are 
in the people of the United States. | havea right 
to go there; you have a right to go there, as you 


rae when you please, to take possession of that || 
and under the law; but your States have no rights 


there; the institutions of your States have no rights 
there. ‘The Territories are*the property of the 
people, and of the whole people; but not of th 


States, as such, or of any peculiar institutions | 


which may exist in any or all of them. 

Mr. President, the Republican party is charged 
now by gentlemen on the other side of this Sen- 
ate, and by the Senator from dllinois himself, 
with warring upon the South. Gentlemen here 
have admitted that we hold the doctrines that were 
the received doctrines of the fathers of this coun- 
try, that have been the received doctrines of the 
South itself down to within a very few years. 
The honorable Senators’ from Virginia have ad- 
mitted that public feeling and public opinion had 
changed in the South upon that subject. 
not originally opposed to the institution of sla- 
very in the abstract? Was it not opposed to the 
extension of slavery? Did it not hold precisely 


dient, or practicable to abolish slavery. On the i| 


but that it had the effect of ennobling both races, 
the white and the black. . Now, sir, so far as 
concerns our ancestry, I am satisfied of this—and 
I believe it can be maintained by the facts of his- 
tory—they were not Abolitionists; they were not 
for abolishing slavery. 1 do not know an instance 


in which there was a project, before the Revolu- | 


tion, or following the Revolution, by the men of 
that day, that it was considered wise, or expe- 


contrary, I believe this was their opinion: their 


| prejudice was aimed against the foreign slave 


trade, the African slave trade, and their belief 
was, that by cutting that off slavery would die 
out of itself, without any act of aboNtion. I at- 
tempted at one time to show, by the recorded 


| opinions of Mr. Madison, that the famous ordi- 
| nance of 1787, so far as it prohibited slavery in 


the territory northwest of the Ohio, was aimed 


| at the African slave trade, and aimed at that alone; 


the idea being that if they could restrict the area 
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laid down no doctrine, expressed no views, no 
desire, attempted nothing, thought of nothing, 


| said nothing, that the men of the Revolution of the 


into which slaves could be introduced from abroad, | 


they would, to that extent, prevent the importa- 
tion of slaves; and that when it was altogether 
prevented, the condition of slavery would die out 
of itself; but they were not Abolitionists, far less 
within the meaning and spirit of the Abolitionists 


| of the present day. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well, sir; the Sen- 


| ator admits that the feeling of the early men, the 

men of the Revolution, and the great men who |} 
| immediately succeeded it, was that by res 
| slavery and the slave trade, they would so hem 
it in that it would die of itself. Of course they |} 


ricting 


wanted it to die; they thought it ought to die; they | 


desired that it should perish. And, sir, because 
the Republican party of the present day are ac- 


cused by the Senator from Illinois and others of 


| wishing to hem in slavery so that it may die out— 
! as our ancestors desired and intended it should 


Wasit |! 


. sf . . ¢ 
the same doctrines in regard to it and with regard | 


to congressional power, that we hold to-day? 
Gentlemen have edmiteed it. How,then, are we 
warring against the‘institutions of the South, by 
advocating the same déctrines ? 

Mr. HUNTER. 
I will say that I have never admitted that we held 
different opinions in regard to congressional power 
from those entertained by our fathers. We may 
find exceptions on the abstract question of sla- 
very; but that there were exceptions in regard to 
the question of power, I made no admission. As 
far as I know, our ferefathers at the South ‘did 
not hold the doctrines which he holds in regard to 
the territorial question. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I may have misappre- 
hended the Senator, then, so far as that is con- 
cerned; but their opinions on slavery itself, the 
Senator admits, have changed from what they 


were originally. He admits that the opinions of | 


many southern men at the present day, perhaps 
of the great majority, are different from what 
they were formerly; that it is only of late days 
that they have received new light; and I think 
that the 


If the Senator refers to me, | 


Ritocalle Senator on my left [Mr. Ma- || this Chamber, have, as has been demonstrated, 


die—it seems they are guilty of warring upon the 
institutions of the South! The Senator 


from | 


Virginia has admitted all that I stated, and he has 


gone further. Noone doubts—it has been proved 
over and over again—that all the history of this 


country down to within a very few years has || 


been a history, so far as the General Government 
had the power, of preventing the spread of sla- 
very. In later years, new doctrines have prevail d; 


you have come toa time when you wish to ex- | 


tend it. The honorable Senator from Illinois has 
not got to that position where he wishes to extend 
it, but he nas.to that where itis a matter of abso- 
lute indifference to him, as he has stated, I think, 
in one of his speeches, whether slave institutions 
or free institutions were chosen by a State; he 
cares nothing so that the choice is left free. 

Sir, I confess that I do care. 


a free State, I choose free institutions. I havea 


love for them; and although I have no more desire | 


to interfere with the institutions of the slave States 
than the honorable Senator from Illinois himself, 
yet I cannot plead that,.bred as I have been, my 
haaes taentinely indifferent to the question whether 
a portion of my fellow—yes, I was about to say 
of my fellow-citizens, but the Supreme Court has 
decided that blacks are not citizens—whether a 
portion of the human race are held in bondage and 
made to serve others, or not. But, sir, what I 


3orn and bred in 


was saying is this: the Republican party of this | 


Sena although I dislike to speak of parties in 


| Suir, what further are we told? 


} solve d. 


slave States did not say; that the men who sue- 
ceeded them did not say; that the people of those 
States did not say, with regard to this institution 
of slavery. We hold the same doctrines now 
that they held formerly; and yet we are charged 
on this floor, and off it, with desiring to overturn 
the institutions of our country and make war upon 


| our fellow-men, to carry fire-brands, arrows, and 


death into the bosoms of the families of our fellow- 
ciuzens of the South. 

If we shall have 
the courage, the temerity, the boldness to exercise 


| our constitutional rights in this Government and 


elect a President of the people, on our platform, 
with our views, we have been told here in this 
Senate Chamber, that in such an event this Union, 
which gentlemen profess so to love, was to be dis- 
Did it not occur to the Senator that while 
he was providing against incursions from one 
State into another, he might do something towards 
providing for an armed opposition to a regularly- 


| constituted Government of the people of the Uni 
ted States? something to carry out the will of the 


majority, the will, perhaps, of the people of his 
own State, the will of the people of his own sec- 
tion, constitutionally expressed, when, under the 
rovisions of the Constitution and the laws, a 
Pr sident shall be elected by the great majority 
of the people of thiscountry? Whenopen threats 
| are made here and in the other House of Congress 
that, in such an event, open, violent opposition 
shall be made to it, it would perhaps be well to 
inquire whether the legislation of this Govern- 
| ment ought not to be exerted to prevent that evil. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 did not deem it necessary 
| last year to introduce a bill to prevent invasions, 
because I did not suppose it was possible they 
| would occur. I do not now deem it necessary to 
put in a section in view of the election of a Re- 
publican President, for.it never occurred to me 
that that was possible to happen. 
| Mr. FESSENDEN. I know that the Senator 
from Illinois is a very sanguine gentleman, and 
probably he knows his own foree much better than 
anybody’s else, and it is very possible that he has 
a higher opinion of it than anybody else. I will 
not express an opinion on that subject. Ido not 
know what may happen; butitis very strange that 
if there is no danger of it, we should be continu- 
ally threatened with what will be done in case it 
ever should happen. Why are gentlemen all over 
thiscountry, in this Senate Chamber, in the House 
of Representatives, and elsewhere, thrown into a 
flame, driven from their propriety, by a mere pos- 
sibility of a thing of which there seems to be very 
lite chance? Sir, the infefence I should draw 
from all this fire and fury is, that gentlemen were 
rather apprehensive that such an event might 
occur. Ido not prophesy that it will; 1 do not 
know that it will; I sincerely hope it may; but I 
will say to gentlemen one thing, thatif that event 
should take place, I trust we shall have placed in 
the presidential chair a man who will see that the 
threatened consequence does not. I confess that 
I should have no very great fears of it in the hands 
of the Senator who has been so often alluded to— 
my friend from New York. 

Tregard these threats, sir,as a mere electioneer- 
ing trick. I have no belief in them. These dis- 
eases are periodical. The threat of dissolution is 
a disorder that comes about once in four years, 
just before a presidential election. It has appeared 
| about that time for some considerable period. It 

seems to have taken justgbout the same period 
' that, if I recollect my claS8sics aright, were pre- 

scribed for the recurrence of the Olympic games. 

The play is to be played out once in four years, 

for a certain purpose. I so understand it; the 

people of the free States so understand it. Let 
| me tell you that they care very little about it; and 
let me tel] you another thing on my own account, 
with reference to my own opinions: that if it is 
to happen, if the election of a President of the 
United States, by the people of the United States, 
through the forms of the Constitution, under the 
provisions of the Constitutien and of the laws of 
the land, by a majority, is to be considered cause 
for a dissolution of the Union, then, all I have to 
say is, that the sooner the question is settled the 
| better; because, if that alone is to produce a disso- 
| lution of the Union, the sooner we know it the 
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: 
sooner shall we be 


prepared to meet the conse- 
{ do not like to live under sucha Gov- 
ernment as this would be if that were the fact. 
What are we, sir, if the Republican party should 
prove to be a majority of the people, and elect a 
President, and we are to elect at the hazard of 


quences, 


havine the Unton torn to preces in that event? 

Is this urred as an arrumentto induce us to sub- 
mit t change ur policy ; to abandon our ground: 
to shrink before the faces of men and the threats 


Is that the design? Sir, if I could yield 
or one instant, | should be worthy to have 


on an African, and the word ** slave’’ branded on 
my for head; and sO would every man 
where, in my judgment, who would submit to bi 
influenced for an instant by any such considera- 
tion as that. If the day has come in this country 
when we cannot exercise the constitutional rights 


we have, except at the hazard of losing all the | 


benefits of this union of the States, which I ap- 
preciate as highly as any one—if that time has 
sir, a dissolution of the Union is 
imminent; it iS present; it exists now; for the 


come, the n, 


time has come when certain men will not submit 
to the Constitution which was formed to govern 
the country, and when, I trust, other men will 


broken and 
ed of their constitutional richts. 


not submit to see it 
priv It may not 
! may mistake entirely the nature of 
he people I re present; but I shall re quire abso- 
in before entertaining for one instant 
so derogatory to their character as men 
and freemen ; 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr 
follow the Senator from Maine throuch his entire 
speech, but simply notice such points as demand 


) ve Wats 


mvicty 


a belt { 


of me some reply. He does not know why I 
introduced my resolution; he cannot conceive 
any good motive for it; he thinks there must be 


some other motive besides the one 


There are some men, I know, who can- 
man can be governed | 
proper motive; but it is not among 
that class of men that I look 
governed by motives of propriety. I 
impeachment to make of his motives. 1 brought 
in this resolution beeause I thought the time had 
arrived when we should have a measure of prac- 
tical legislation. I had seen expressions of opinion 
against the power from authorities so high that I 
fvlt it my duty to bring it to the attention of the 
Senate. had heard that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia had intimated some doubt on the question 
of power, as well as of policy. Other Senators 
discussed the question here for weeks when I was 
confined to my sick bed. Was there anything 
unreasonable in my epming before the Senate at 
this time, « xpressing my own opinion and con- 
fining myself to the practical legislation indicated 
in the resolution? Nor, sir, have Lin my remarks 
rone outside of the legitimate arrzument pertaining 
to the necessity for this legislation. I first showed 
that there had been a great outrare: IT showed 
what I believed to be the causes that had produced 
the outrage, and that the causes which produced 
it were still in operation; and argued that, so long 
as the party to which the gentleman belong remains 
embodied in full force, those causes will still 
threaten the country. That was all. 

The Senator from Maine thinks he will vote for 
the bill that will be proposed to carry out the ob- 
jects referred to in my resolution. Sir, whenever 
ihat Senator and his associates on the other side 
of the Chamber will record their votes for a bill 
of the character described in my resolution and 
speech, | shall congratugate the country upon the 
progress they are making towards sound princi- 

les. Whenever he and his associates will make 
it a felony for two or more men to conspire to run 
off fugitive slaves, and punish the conspirators by 
confinement in the penitentiary, I shall consider 
that wonderful changes have taken place in this 
country. [tellthe Senatorthat itis the general tone 
of sentiment in all those sections of the country 
where the Republican party predominate, so far 
as | know, not only not to deem it a crime to rescue 


that has been 
avowed. 
not conceive that a 
patriotic ofr 


for thos: 








a fugitive slave, but to raise mobs to aid in the | 
He talks about slandering the Republi- | 
can party when we intimate that they are making | 


rescue. 


a warfare upon the rights guarantied by the Con- 
stitution. Sir, where, in the towns and cities with 
tepublican majorities, can you execute the fugitive 
slave law? Is it in the town where the Senator 


er bonds placed om me than ever were placed | 


every- | 


themselves de- | 


President, I shall not | 


by al 


who are | 
have no | 
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from New York resides? Do younot remember 


the Jerry rescuers? Is it at Oberlin, where the 
mob was raised that made the rescue last year and 
produce d the riot? R 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I stated, and I believe it 
was all I said on that matter, that I was disposed 
with the Senator in his views as to the 
question of power; and that, with my views, I 
should g@ very far—far enough to accomplish the 
purpose—to prevent the forming of conspiracies 
State to attack another. I did not under- 
stand the Senator to say anything about conspir- 
acies to run away with slaves; nor did I under- 


to agree 


in one 


stand him to say anything about the fugitive slave | 
How I should act in reference to that mat- | 
ter I do not know; I will meet it when it comes; | 
but I ask the Senator whether that was a part || 


law. 


of his fi 
reply? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator will find itseveral 


rst speech, or whether it is a part of his 


|, times repeated in my first speech and the question 


asked: Why not make it a crime to form con- 
spiracies and combinations to run off fugitive 


slaves, as well as to run off horses, or any other | 
| prope rty? ; 
|| are so common in all our northern States, to in- | 
| vade and enter, through their agents, the slave 


I am talking about conspiracies which 


States, and seduce away slaves and run them off 
by the underground railroad, in order to send them 
to Canada. It is these conspiracies to perpetrate 


crime with impunity, that keep up the irritation. | 


John Brown could boast, in a public lecture in 
Cleveland, that he and his band had been engaged 


| all the winter in stealing horses and running them 


off from the slaveholders in.Missour1, and that the 


| livery stables were then filled with stolen horses, 
| and yet the conspiracy to do it could not be pun- | 


ished. 

Sir, I desire a law that will make it a crime, 
punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary, 
after conviction in the United States court, to make 
a conspiracy in one State, against the people, 
roperty, government, or institutions, of another. 
Then we shall get at the root of the evil. I have 
no doubt that gentlemen on the other side will 


vote for a law which pretends to comply with the | 


guarantees of the Constitution, without carrying 
any force or efficiency in its provisions. 
heard men abuse the fugitive slave law, and ex- 
ress their willingness to vote for amendments; 
yut when you came to the amendments which 


they desired to adopt, you found they were such | 


as would never return a fugitive to his master. 
They would go for any fugitive slave law that 
had a hole in it big enough to let the nezro drop 
through and escape; but none that would comply 
with the obligations of the Constitution. So we 
shall find that side of the Chamber voting fora law 


that will, in terms, disapprove of unlawful expe- | 
ditions against neighboring States, without being | 
| Lincoln, so far as they are authority. 

But the Senator says it is a part of the policy | 
of the northern Democracy to represent the Re- | 


efficient in affording protection. 


publicans as being hostile to southern institutions. 
Sir, it is a part of the policy of the northern De- 
mocracy, as well as their duty, to speak the truth 
on that subject. I did not suppose that any man 
would have the audacity to arraign a brother Sen- 
ator here for representing the Republican party as 
dealing in denunciation and insult of: the institu- 
tions of the South. Look to your Philadelphia 
platform, where you assert the sovereign power 
of Congress over the Territories for their govern- 
ment, and demand that it shall be exerted against 
those twin relics of barbarism—polygamy and 
slavery. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Let me suggest to the 
Senator that he is entirely changing the issue be- 
tween him and me. I did not desire to say, and 
I did not say, that the Republicans of the North 
were not unfriendly to the institution of slavery. 
I admitted myself that I was; I trust they all are. 
It isnot in that respect that I accuse the Democ- 
racy of the North of misrepresenting the position 
of the Republican party. It was in representing 
that they desired to interfere with the institution 
in the southern States. That is the ground—that 
they were opposed to southern rights. That they 
do not think well of slavery as it exists in this 
country, I.do not undertake todeny. I do not 
know that southern gentlemen expect us to be 
friendly to it. I apprehend that they would not 
think very well ofus if we pretended to be friendly 
to it. If we were friendly to the institution, we 


I have | 


|| South. 
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should try to adopt, we certainly should not op- 
en it; but what I charged upon the northern 

Jemocracy was, that they misrepresented our po- 
sition. ‘That we were opposed to the extension 
of slavery over free territory, that we called it a 
relic of barbarism, I admit; but I do deny that 
the Republican party, or the Republicans gener- 


| ally, have ever exhibited a desire or made amove- 


ment towards interfering with the right of south- 
ern men, the States, or any constitutional rights 
that they have anywhere. That is the charge I 
made. - 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for what pur- 
pose does the Republican party appeal to northern 
passions and northern prejudices against southern 
institutions and the southern people, unless it is 
to operate upon those institutions? They repre- 
sent southern institutions as no better than polyg- 
amy; the slaveholder as no better than the polyg- 
amist; and complain that we should intimate that 
they did not like ‘to associate with the slaveholder 
any better than with the polygamist. If can see 
a monstrous lowering of the flag in the Senator’s 
speech and explanation. I would respect the con- 
cession, if the fact was acknowledged. This thing 
of shrinking from positions that every northern 
man knowWs to be true, and arraigning men for 
slander for telling the truth to them 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I knowit not to be true. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. You may know it down in 
Maine, but you do not know it in Illinois. [have 
always noted that those men who were so far off 
from the slave States that they did not know any- 
thing about them, are most anxious for the fate 
of the poorslave. Those men whoare so far off that 
they x not know what a negro is, are distressed 
to death about the condition of the poor negro. 
{Laughter.] But, sir, go into the border States, 
where we associate across the line, where the 
civilities of society are constantly interchanged; 
where we trade with each other, and have social 
and commercial intercourse, and there you will find 





| them standing by each other like a band of broth- 


ers. Take southern Illinois, southern Indiana, 
southern Ohio, and that part of Pennsylvania 
bordering on Maryland, and there you will find 
social intercourse, commercial intercourse, good 


feeling; because those people know the condition 


| of the slave on the opposite side of the line; but just 


in proportion as you recede from the slave States, 
just in proportion as the people are ignorant of 
the facts, just in that proportion party leaders can 


|| impose on their sympathies and honest prejudices. 


Sir, [ know it is the habit of the Republican 
party, as a party, wherever I have met them, to 
make the warfare in such a way as to try torally 
the whole North on sectional grounds against the 
I know that is to be the issue, and it is 
»roven by the speech of the Senator from New 
Vork, which I quoted before, and that of Mr. 
y~ I happen 
to have those speeches before me. The Senator 
from Maine has said that neither of these speeches 
justified the conclusion that they asserted that the 
free States and the slave States cannot coéxist 
permanently in the same Republic. Let us see 
whether they do or not. Mr. Lincoln says: 

‘A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe 
this Government cannot endure permanently, half slave and 


| half free.” 


Then he goes on to say they must all be one 
thing or all the other, or else the Union cannot 
endure. What is the meaping of that language, 


| unless it is that the Union cannot permanently 


exist, half slave and half free—that it must all be- 
come one thing or all become the other? That is 
the declaration. The declaration is that the North 
must combine as a sectional party, and carry on 


| the agitation so fiercely, up to the very borders 


of the slaveholding States, that the master dare 
not sleep at night for fear that the robbers, the 
John Browns, will come and set his house on fire, 
and murder the women ‘and children, before morn- 
ing. It is to surround the slaveholding States by 
a cordon of free States, to use the language of the 
Senator; to hem them in, in order that you may 
smother them out. The Senator avowed, in his 
speech to-day, their object to be to hem in the 
slave States, in order that slavery ma die out. 
How die out? Confine it to its present limits; let 
the ratio of increase go on by the laws of nature; 
and just in proportion as the lands in the slave- 
holding States wear out, the negroes increase, 
and you will soon reach that point where the soil 
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will not produce pi to feed the slaves; then 
hem them in, and Jet them starve out—let them 
die out by starvation. 
them in, and starve them out. 
did in Algeria, when the Arabs took to the cav- 
erns—smoke them out, by making fires at the 











| 


That is the policy—hem || 
Do as the French | 


mouths of the caverns, and keep them burning | 


until they die. The policy is, to keep up this agi- 
tation along the line; make slave property insecure 
in the border States; keep the master constantly 
in apprehension of assault, till he will consent to 
abandon his native country, leaving his slaves 
behind him, or to remove them further South. If 
you can force Kentucky thus to abolish slavery, 
you make Tennessee the border State, and begin 
the same operation upon her. . 

But, sur, let us see whether the Senator from 
New York did not proclaim the doctrine that free 
States and slave States cannot permanently exist 
in the same Republic. He said: 

‘It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and en- 
entnn forces; and it means that the United States must 
and will, sooner or later, become either entirely a slave- 
holding nation or entirely a free-labor nation.” 


The opposing conflict is between the States; the 


Union cannot remain as it now is, part free and | 


part slave. The conflict betwees free States and 
slave States must go on until there is not a slave 
State left, or until they are all-slave States. That 
is the declaration of the Senator Goss New York. 
The Senator from Maine tried to make the Senate 
believe that I had misrepresented the Senafor from 


New York and Mr. Lincoln, of Hiinois, in stating | 


that they referred toa conflict between States. He 
said that all they meant was that it was a conflict 
between free labor and slave labor in the same 
State. Now, sir, let me submit to that man’s can- 
dor whether he will insist on that position. They 
both say the contest will go on until the States be- 

come all free or all slave. Then, when is the con- 
test going toend? When they become all slave? 
Wil! there not be the same conflict between free 
labor and slave labor, after every State has become 
a slave State, that there is now? If that was the 
meaning, would the conflict between slave labor 
and free labor cease even when every State had 
become slaveholding? Have not all the slavehold- 
ing States a large number of free laborers within 


their limits; and if there is an irrepressible con- | 


flict between free labor and slave labor, will you 
remove thatconflict by making the Statesall slave? 
Yet, the Senator from New York says they must 
eecome all slave or all free before the conflict 
ceases. Sir, that shows that the Senator from 
New York meant what [ represented him as mean- 
ing. It shows that a man who knows the mean- 
ing of words, and has the heart to express them 
as they read, cannot fail to know that that was the 
meaning of those Senators. The boldness with 
which acharge of misrepresentation may be made 
in this body will not give character to 1t when it 
is contradicted by the facts. I dislike to have to 
repel these charges of unfairness and misrepre- 
sentation; yet the Senator began with a series of 
innuendoes, witha series of complaints of misrep- 
resentation, showing that he was afraid to meet 
the real issues of his party, and would make up for 


that by personal assaults and innuendoes against || 


the op posite party. 

He goes back to a speech of mine in opposition 
to the “Le compton constitution in which I said 
that if you would send that constitution back and 
let the people of Kansas Vote for or against it, if 


they voted fora free State or a slave State I would | 


go for it without caring whether they voted slavery | 


up or down. He thinks it is a great charge 
against me that I do not care whether the people 
vote it up or vote it down. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator is mistaken 
as to the speech to-which I referred. It was one 
of his speeches made on his southern tour that I 
referred to. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The idea is taken from a | 


speech in the Senate—the first speech I made 


against theLecompton constitution, Itwas quoted | 


ali over Illinois by Mr. Lincoln in the canvass, 


and I repeated the sentiment each time it was | 


quoted against me, and repeated it in the South 
as well as the North. 


of Kansas want a slave State, it is their business | 
and not mine; ifthey want a free State, they have | 
a right to have it; and hence, I donot care, so far 
as regards my action, whe the rthey make ita free 
it is none of my business. 


State or not; But the 


I say this: ifthe people | 
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|| Senator says vial does care, he has a preference 


| between freedom and slavery. How long would 
this preference last if he was a sugar planter in 
Louisiana residing on his estate, Seal of living 
in Maine? Sir, [hold the doctrine thata wise states- 
man will adapt his laws to the wants, conditions, 
and inter¢ people to be governed by them. 
Slavery may be very essential in one climate and 
totally another. Il were a citizen 
of Louisiana I would vot e for retaining and main- 
taining slave ry, because 1 believe the cood ofthat 
eople would require it. Asa citizen of Illinois 
| am utterly opposed to it, because our inter 
ge not be promoted by it. I should lik: 
e the Abolitionist who would go and live ina 
nai country that would not vet over hisscru- 
ples very soon and have a plant ition as quickly 
as he eid get the money to buy it. 

I have said and repe ens ut this question of sla- 
very is one of climate, of politcal economy, of 
self-interest, not a question of legislation. Where 
ever the climate, the the health of the coun 
| try are such that it cannot be cultivated by white 

labor, you will have African labor, and compul- 
| sory labor at that. Wherever white labor can be 
employed che: ipest and most profitably, there 

African labor will retire and white labor will take 
place. 
You cannot foree slavery by all the acts of Con- 
rress you may make on one inch of territory 
against the = of the people, and you cannot by 
any law you can make keep it out from one inch of 


sts of the 


useless in 


sts 


soll, 


its 


one 


American territory where the people want it. You 
tried it in Illinois. By the ordinance of 1787, sla- 
very was prohibited, and yet our people, believ- 


| ing that slavery would be profitable to them, 
tablished hereditary servitude in the Territory by 
territorial legislation, in defiance of your Federal 
ordinance. We maintained slavery there just 
lone as Congress said we should not have it, and 
we abolished it at just the moment you recognized 
us as a State, with the right to do as we pleas d. 
When we established it, it was on the 
| tion that it was for our interest to do 
we abolished it, we did so because experience 
proved that it was not our interest to have it. I 
hold that siavery is a question of political econ- 
omy to be determined climate, by soil, ! by 
produc tion, by self-interest, and hence the 
to be affected by it are tiie most impartial jury to 
try the fact whether their interest re quires them 
to have it or not. 
sut the Senator 


so 


sup pos si- 


oO. 


Py 


pe oO pl e 


thinks it is a great crime for 


me to say that I do not care whether they have it 
or not. T[ cari just this far: | want every people 
to have that kind of government, that system of 
laws, that class of institutions, which will best 
promote their welfare, and [ want them to decide 
for themselves; and so that they decide it to suit 
themselves, | am satisfied, without stopping to 
inquire or caring which way they decide it. That 


is what I mean by that declarati mn, and Iam re ‘ady 
to stand by it. 


The Senator has made the discov ry—I sup- 


pose itis very new, for he would not repeat any- 
thing that was old, after calling me to account for 
expressing an idea that had been heard of before 


agitation by bringing in the 
; and he tries k 6 put the re- 
sponsibility of the crimes perpetrated by his polit- 
ical friends, and in violation of the law, upon the 
provisions of the law itself. We passed a bill to 
allow the people of Kansas to form and regulate 
their own institutions to themselves. No 
sooner had we placed that law on the statute- 
book, than his political friends formed conspira- 
cies and combinations in the different New Eng- 
land States to import a set of desperadoes into 
Kansas to control the cleetions and the institutions 
of that country in fraud of the law of Congress. 
Sir, I desire to make the legislation broad enough 
to reach conspiracie s and combinations of that 
kind; and I would also include combinations and 
conspiracies on the other side. My object is to 
establish firmly the doc trine that each State is to 
do its own voting, establish its own inst itutions, 
make its own laws without interference, direetly 
| or inglirectly, from any outside power. ae ren- 
tleman says that is squatter sovereignty. ull it 
squatter sovere ignty, call it popular sove reignty, 
call it what you please; it is the great prine iple of 
| self-government on which this Union was formed, 
and by the preservation of whichwlone c = it be 
maintained. It is the right of the people of every 


—thi it Tr pent dl the 


sult 





When | 
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State to govern themselves and make their own 
laws, and be — ted from outside violence or 








interference, directly or indirectly. Sir, | con- 
fess the obje ect of the lemslx Avion r cont mp! ate is 
to put down this outside interference; it is to r 
press this * irrepressible conflict;’’ 
the Government back to the true principles of the 
Constitution, and let each people m this Union 
rest in the enjoyment of domestie tran- 
quillity without apprehension from neighboring 
States. I will not oc: ‘upy further time 
Mr. TOOMBS. I move to postpone the further 


itis to brine 


secure 


consideration of this resolution until to-morrow 
| at half past one o’clock, 
The motion was avreed to 
Mr. BROWN I now move that the Senate 
adjourn. 
Mr : 1 : 
he motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 23, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by Rev. Winniam D. Hatrey. 
The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 
The CLERK announced as the business first 


ed by Mr. Cun- 
the gentleman 
was entitled to the 


in order the question of order rai 
ris on Thursday last, on which 
from Virginia [Mr. Leaxe} 
floor. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. As the gentleman from 
Virginia is not here, I will oceupy the floor. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I move that there be a 
call of the House before the gentleman proceeds. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
privilege. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 
tion. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I rose purpose 
of making an explanation in to some 
remarks which fell from my colleague from the 
— district, [Mr. Farnswortn,} the other 
day; but as I perceive that he is not in his place, 
I will defer for the present the remarks I 
ORE d to make. 

Mr. BARKSDALE then addressed the House 


for two hours. [His speech will be published mn 


I rise to a question of 
Then I withdraw my mo- 


for the 


reference 


pur- 


the Appendix. ] 
Mr. CORWIN followed, and spoke for about 
the same leneth of time, without concluding his 


remarks. [Elis speech when completed will be 
published in the Appendix. } 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I move thatthe House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
ten minutes after four o’clock, p. m.) the House 
adjourn d. 


IN SENATE. 


Tvespay, January 24, 


1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guriey. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a report of the Secretary of 
State, in compliance with a resolution of the Sen 
ate of the 12th instant, calling for copies of any 
corre sponde nee now on the files of the De part- 
ment of State, by Mr. Stockton, the Minister of 
the United States at Rome, relating to a seaanel 
outrage on an American family at Perugia, in the 
Pontifical States, and the measures taken to pro- 
cure redress therefor; which, on motion of Mr. 
SumMNER, was ordered to lie on the and be 
printed. 


table, 


PETITIONSesAND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WADE presented the petition of Alfred 
Dunham and others, praying that pensions may 
be granted to the militia who served in the war of 
1812, and to the widows of those who have died 
or may hereafter die; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. THOMSON presented the petition of Cath- 
arine Shepherd, widow of George Shepherd, a 
soldier of the war of the Revolution, praying to 
be allowed a pension; which was referred to ‘the 
Committee on Pensions. 


He also presented the petition 0 Van 
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Buskirk, praying to be allowed a pension as com- |! 
missary during the war of the Revolution: which | 


was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. CLINGMAN presented a paper in favor | 
of the enactment of a law to extend the jurisdic- | 


tion of the district courts of the United States in 


the State of North Carolina, and to compensate | 


the clerks; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SEWARD presented additional papers in 
relation to the claim of Mrs. Perry, a of 
Commodore M. C. Perry, to a pension; which, 
with the papers in relation to the claim on the files 
of the Senate, were.referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented the memorial of Jonas P. 
Levy, in relation to his claim against the Mexican 
Government; which, with the petiuon and papers 
on the files of the Senate, relating to the claim, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 


| 
tions. | 


He also presented a petition of citizens of West- 


field, Morrow county, Ohio, praying that the mili- | 
tia who served in the Indian wars, and in that of || 
1812, may be placed on the same footing in regard 


to bounty land as those who served in the war 

with Mexico; which was referred to the Commit- 

tee on Military Affairs and Militia. 
Mr. RICE presented the petition of Henry Car- | 


roll and others, citizens of Minnesota, praying || 


the establishment of a mail route from New Ulm, | 
via Leavenworth, to Fort Ridgely, in that State; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Oflice and Post Roads. 


Mr. PUGH presented the petition of Charles | 


McCloskey, praying that the pension now re- 
ceived by him may be increased; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KING presented a memorial of citizens of 
Buffalo, New York, praying the establishment of 
a harbor of refuge at the mouth of Grand river, 
on Lake Michigan; which was referred to the | 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of | 
Alice Hunt, widow of Thomas Hunt, formerly a 
captain in the Army, praying to be allowed a pen- | 


sion; which was referred to the Committee on |! 


Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Amherst | 
Crane and others, praying that pensions may be | 
granted to the militia who served in the war of 


1812, and to the widows of those who have died || 


or may hereafter die; which was referred to the | 
Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. POWELL presented the petition of Flo- 





the Mexican war; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, presented the 
petition of Laura Humber, widow of Captain | 
Charles H. Humber, of the Army, praying to be | 
allowed a pension; which was referred to the | 





Committee on Pensions. 1 
i? 


Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of Henry 
Lace and others, praying that the militia of the 
Indian wars, and of 1812, may be placed upon the 
same footing, in regard to bounty land, as those 
who served in the war with Mexico; which was 


Militia. 


| 


ee a letter of Rev. T. H. Mitch- || 


ell, a chap 
that chaplains in the Army may be allowed ser- 
vice rations and a servant, like commissioned of- 
ficers; which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia. 

He also presented the petition of Alfred Dun- 
ham and others, praying that the militia of the 
Indian wars, and of that of 1812, may be placed 
on the same footing, in regard to bounty lands, 
as those who served in the ewar with Mexico; | 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. IVERSON presented the memorial of 
Thomas M. Newell, praying to be allowed the 
same rate of damages for the detention of money 
due him, as was exacted and paid by him to the 
United States under similar circumstances; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK presented the petition of 
Keziah Pritchett, formerly the widow of David 
Moore, praying to be allowed a pension; which 





was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


ain in the United States Army, asking || 








THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





January 24. 








PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. THOMSON, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of John C. Carter, a lieutenant 


in the Navy, praying to be allowed the balance of an appro- 
priation made by the act for his relief, passed February 13, 
1855, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. THOMSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Lieutenant T. A. M. Cra- 
ven, praying additional compensation during the time he 
was in command of the expedition to make an exploration 
and verification of the surveys made for a ship canai near 
the Isthmus of Darien, to connect the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific by the Atrato and Truando rivers, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 


On motion of Mr. DURKEE, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of the Domestic and Foreign | 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at | 
| Green Bay, Wisconsin, on the files of the Senate, be re- | 


ferred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SUMNER asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
102) to secure the wages of seamen in cases_of 
wreck; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. IVERSON asked, and by unanimous con- | 


sent obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution 
(S. No. 9) in relation to the pay of dropped or 
retired oficers of the Navy, who have been re- 
stored to their original positions on the active list; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BIGLER, from the Committee on Patents || 


and the Patent Office, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 10) in addition to ** An act to promote 
the progress of the useful arts,”’ muesli with 
amendments. 

Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred a motion to print the report 
of the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the, 


House of Representatives, in relation to the con- | 
tinuation of the compilation of the American State || 


Papers, reported in favor of printing the same; 
cad the report was agreed to. ; 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a motion to print the report of the 
Secretary of the Senate, hewhar the names and 
compensation of the persons employed in his 
office during the year 1859, reported in favor of 


printing the same; and the report was agreed to. | 


He also, from the same committee, to whom 


| was referred a motion to print the report of the 
rian Kern, praying the reimbursement of expenses || Secretary of War, communicating Major Bar- 
incurred in raising a company of volunteers for || P ee wrt. 
| York, reported in favor of printing the same; and 


nard’s essay on the dangers and defenses of New 


the report was agreed to. 
PRINTING OF REPORTS. 
On motion of Mr. THOMSON, it was 


Ordered, That the report of the Committee on Pensions 
on the petition of Mary Everts be printed. 


On motion of Mr. SAULSBURY, it was 


vdered, That the report of the Committee on Pensions 
onthe petition of William Alien be printed. 


On motion of Mr. SAULSBURY, it was 


Ordered, That the report of the Committee on Pensions 


| 
| 
|| 
: i i . | on the petition of John Pickell be printed. 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ] a o ep 
' 


TERRITORY OF DAKOTA. 
Mr. RICE. 


and, if there be no objection, I ask for its present 
consideration: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Territories be in- 
structed to report a bill for the organization of Dakota,which 
shall include all of that portion of the former Territory of 
Minnesota not embraced within the limits of the State of 
Minnesota, or such other boundaries as said committee may 


| deem best for the public interest. 
I object to the consideration of | 


Mr. CLAY. 
that resolution at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will lie over. 

PUBLIC PRINTING. 

Mr. BROWN, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 103) to provide for the public printing, bind- 
ing, engraving, and lithegraphjng; which was 


| read twice by its title. 


Mr. BROWN. I desire to say, before I move 


the reference of that bill, that, in the preparation 
of it, I have been greatly indebted to the labors of 
Mr. George Taylor, formerly a member of the 
presentatives. 


House of e prepared a bill 





I offer the following resolution; | 


a 


] two years ago with a great deal of care, and I 


have borrowed largely from it. With that ex- 
planation, | move the reference of the bill to the 
Committee on Printing. 

The bill was so referred. 


PUBLIC PRINTING INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. KING. I ask the Senate now to consider 
a resolution which I offered the other day, in re- 
gard to e1 investigation of certain matters con- 
nected with the public printing. I suppose that 
it will not occupy one of the time of the Sen- 
ate. 


There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the following resolution, submitted by 
Mr. Kine, on the 19th instant: 


Resolved, 'That a select committee be appointed to in- 
quire and report to the Senate whether $41,000, or any other 
sum or sums, were paid by the Public Printer, or any party 
who executed printing or binding for the last Congress or 
the Executive Departments, for the use or benefit of any 
person or party conducting a newspaper, or to aid in the 
support of any newspaper establishment, and especially 
whether any such payment was made to or for the benefit 
of the person or party interested in the publication of the 
Washington Constitution, lately called the Union, the 
| Pennsylvanian, or the Philadelphia Argus ; whether any 

contract was made, or any understanding had, at any time 
during the last Congress, or since the 3d of March last, be- 
tween Mr. Bowmarptate Superintendent of Public Print- 
ing, Who was on the I7th instant elected Printer to the 
Senate, and the Printer tor the Senate or the Executive 
Departments, during the last Congress, by which the said 
Bowman was to receive $20,000 or other sum a year from 
such Printer while such Printer should have the printing 
and binding of Congress or the Executive Departments, 
payment of said $20,000 or other sum a year to cease when- 
ever such printing and binding should in whole or in part 
be withheld from such Printer or party contracting to pay ; 
| Whether anything was paid by such Printer or party to said 
Bowman, and if anything, how much; whether any, and 
if any, what other amount, was levied for any newspaper 
or other purpose upon the Public Printer or any party or 
parties who executed public printing, or was paid by such 
Printer or party, or withheld out of the price fixed by law 
for printing from any party who executed public printing 
fur Congress or the Executive Departments ; and whether 
any member of the Cabinet, or any officer of the Govern- 
ment, was abetting or privy to any such contract, under- 
| Standing, levy, or payment, or the withholding any part of 
the price fixed by law for printing from any person or party 
who executed the printing. And the said committee are 
instructed to inquire and report what reduction ought to 
be made in the prices now paid for public printing. For 
the purposes of this resolution, the said committee are 
authorized to examine witnesses, and to send for persons 
and papers. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. There is no number designated 
in the resolution for the committee. I do not 
kuow whether there is any fixed number by the 
| rules; but I will move that the committee consist 
of five members, td be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to. 


+} TERRITORIAL POLICY. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no fur- 


| ther petitions or reports, the business next in order 
| will be the resolution offered by the Senator from 


| Ohio, [Mr. Pucn.] It may give rise to some de- 


bate; and as-it is within five minutes of the time 
appointed to call up the special order, the Chair 
will call it up, ifthere be no objection. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I hope the special order 
will be called up by common consent. 

Mr. WILSON. I move that the consideration 
of the resolution of the Senator frgm Ohio be as- 
signed for to-morrow, at half past one o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Asa special order ? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved that 
the resolution offered by the Senator from Ohio, 
in relation to the expediency of repealing so much 
of the acts organizing the Territories of New 
Mexico and Utah, as requires the laws passed by 
said Territories to be submitted to Congress for 
approval or réjection, be made the special order 
for to-morrow, at half past one o’clock. 

Mr. GWIN. I suppose, if the Senator wishes 
to address the Senate on that occasion, there will 
be no objection; but I do not think it is well to 
accumulate special orders in this way on the Cal- 
endar. Jt will embarrass legislation. I take it 
for granteo the Senator wishes to address the Sen- 
ate; and I do not think there will be any difficulty 
in the way by general consent, without making 
it as a special orders Let him withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. WILSON. Very well; I withdraw the 
motion. 


INVASION OF STATES. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the 





